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A Challenge to the President 


ORMER President Hoover has not maintained an 

unbroken silence since March 4, 1933. On that date 
he resumed, technically, the status of a private citizen; 
but no man once invested with the powers of that high 
office can, in point of fact, go back to the ranks. Some- 
thing that is official always clings to him, and invests his 
words and actions with national interest. At the end of 
his term, Mr. Hoover retired to his estate in California, 
as Washington to his plantation, and Jefferson to his 
beloved Monticello, but not to enjoy a solitude and re- 
tirement comparable with theirs. The radio and the news- 
paper have made that forever impossible, .and a custom 
now well established elects the retiring President as the 
titular head of his party. Statements made in that capac- 
ity are looked for, and the country usually gets them. 

Mr. Hoover’s first statement was a book. The literary 
critics found fault with its turgidity, and the Demo- 
crats, in the first flush of their New Deal enthusiasm, re- 
ferred to it as the quintessence of all that was reactionary. 
On the whole, if the book was intended to revive interest 
in the fortunes of the Republican party, it was a sad fail- 
ure. After its publication, Mr. Hoover lapsed into silence, 
and maintained this attitude of silent disapproval of the 
Administration, until the Supreme Court began to point 
out that there was no place in the Constitution for the 
means which the Administration was using for the reform 
of the country’s economic structure. These decisions, ad- 
mittedly, gave him an opportunity that could hardly be 
bettered, and from time to time Mr. Hoover has used it. 
His latest statement, made in Chicago on August 11, is a 
direct challenge to the Administration to state its opin- 
ion clearly on the Constitution, and its limitations upon 
government. 
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It is Mr. Hoover’s view that the Administration is bent 
upon bringing about “a fundamental change in the struc- 
ture and balance of powers in our Government.” This 
view he believes to be sustained by legislation which the 
Administration has fostered for the last two years. The 
President has demanded, and secured, from Congress 
powers which are “dictatorial,” and for two years “pri- 
mary liberties of the people have been trampled upon.” 
The Supreme Court “has called a halt” to some of the 
Administration’s measures, but the President, by his 
criticism of the Court, and by his references to the 
powers enjoyed by certain European governments, has 
shown his true mind. He does not regard the New Deal 
legislation as an emergency policy, but wishes to make it 
the stable law of the land. His conduct means either that 
he is determined indirectly to change the Constitution 
“to authorize such acts and such concentration of powers,” 
or to change it by an Amendment. 

The people should now be told openly the specific words of the 
exact Amendment that these gentlemen want, so that the people 
can consider and themselves determine it. That is their right. 

Coming from a man who has been in public life for 
many years, and who has served as Chief Executive, these 
views have an interest which would not attach to the state- 
ments of an ordinary candidate for office. But, up to the 
present, Mr. Roosevelt has not commented upon them. 

There is no political reason why the President should 
comment on them at this time. While Mr. Roosevelt has 
uttered one unhappy phrase, which he now probably re- 
grets, in criticism of a vital decision by the Supreme 
Court, he has not committed himself to any scheme for 
amending the Constitution, nor has his party. Mr. 
Hoover boldly assumes that he has so committed himself. 
The President is too astute a politician to fight on ground 
chosen by his opponent. 
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jut that is a matter of mere tactics. The Supreme 
Court has stated plainly that there is no place in the Con- 
stitution for the Administration’s main policy, and we are 
not ready to assume that the Administration plans to 
undermine the Constitution by establishing indirectly what 
the Constitution directly forbids. Hence the Administra- 
tion must either abandon its plans, or find in the Con- 
stitution powers which authorize them, or amend the Con- 
stitution. 

But the President shows no signs of abandoning the 
policies inaugurated two years ago. He has taken no real 
interest in the scheme of compacts between the States, 
or in plans based on the inter-State commerce clause, as 
embodied in the Webb-Kenyon Act. Finally, he has as 
yet said nothing that can be interpreted as approval of 
an Amendment to the Constitution. In other words, the 
President has withheld his hand. 

On one point we are in hearty agreement with Mr. 
Hoover. If there is to be an Amendment, it should be 
stated, and fully discussed. We have had enough of ill- 
considered legislation hastily enacted. While Amendments 
cannot be adopted with equal speed, let us have no scheme 
which in any manner weakens the right of the people to 
know “the specific words of the exact Amendment,” or 
their right to consider and dispose of it. 


The Riots in Harlem 


HE riots in Harlem last month were the occasion 

of a flood of inflammatory handbills and pamphlets. 
But the worst of the story has not been told, although 
some of it is related in the report, made public a few 
weeks ago, of the Mayor’s investigating committee. Har- 
lem is probably the most densely populated Negro district 
in the United States. The Lenox and Fifth Avenue sec- 
tions of the city were originally planned as a residential 
district for the wealthy, but their character soon changed. 
Twenty years ago Harlem began to be known as a Negro 
center, and at the present time it is chiefly notable for its 
overcrowded tenements, and for the gambling houses, dis- 
reputable cafés, and other sources of disorder which 
infest it. 

Tenement districts are not, as a rule, nurseries of virtue, 
and Harlem’s are no exception. That occasional brushes 
occur between the blacks and the whites should not be a 
matter for wonderment. That they do not occur with 
terrifying frequency is a tribute to the self-restraint and 
law-abiding spirit of the majority of the Negroes in Har- 
lem. The Mayor’s committee speaks the truth when it re- 
ports that members of the race have been and still are 
“the victims of gross injustice and prejudice.”” Not only 
have they been exploited by tenement-house owners and 
by shopkeepers; they have also been obliged to tolerate 
unjust treatment at the hands of the police and of the 
school authorities. They have not been treated as human 
beings, with all the rights that belong to them as men 
and women, or as citizens who should find in the city the 
protector of their civil rights, but as a group of inferior 
beings, to be tolerated only to be exploited. 
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Some reforms can be effected at once. It is shocking to 
learn that gambling houses and open dens of vice are 
in full operation in the immediate neighborhood of certain 
public schools, that Negroes were discriminated against 
by the relief administration, that their hospital facilities 
are inadequate, and their schools dirty and over-crowded, 
with some in the hands of incompetent teachers and prin- 
cipals. These evils can and should be removed without 
delay. But the real problem is the eradication of the spirit 
of hatred, greed, and injustice which for so many years 
has persecuted the Negro not only in Harlem but through- 
out the United States. 

In the cities we have economic exploitation, and in the 
less thickly populated districts we have lynching. Back 
of each type of crime is the same spirit. The white race 
in this country must go through many changes before its 
attitude toward the Negro can be described as Christian, 
or even as civilized. 


The Tax on Small Incomes 


HE collapse of the plan to tax John Doe along with 

the Astorbilts has been greeted with salvos. But per- 
haps the applause came too soon. For taxes are devious 
things, and John might be better off if he paid a straight 
tax on his small income. 

He would be decidedly better off were a number of 
conditions verified. As things now are, John Doe pays 
in consumption taxes about three times what he would 
pay under the stiffest of the income-tax plans recently re- 
jected by Congress. The only way in which the Govern- 
ment can raise money to meet its expenses is to borrow 
it from the people, or to take it from them under various 
titles. Either way means taxes. 

Now if the Government (and this is the first condition) 
could put a tax on every income down to $750, it could 
abolish all, or nearly all, sales and other “ nuisance ” taxes. 
The second condition is, of course, the Government’s 
ability to collect the tax. Under the present system, the 
incomes in the lower brackets pay the tax honestly and 
in full. For the higher brackets, there are too many ex- 
ceptions, some of which are the tax-exempt securities. 
The others are supplied by counsel who can wriggle 
through the tightest-meshed statute ever enacted by Con- 
gress, and carry the clients with them. 

If it were possible to tax every income justly but fully, 
and collect the proceeds, the Government’s financial wor- 
ries would be near an end. The plan would be economic 
aspirin for every fiscal headache. But it is not likely that 
we shall have any plan of the kind in the near future, 
for we have not yet hit on the formula under which we 
could work out a satisfactory income-tax law. Politicians, 
or, as they prefer to be styled, statesmen, shy at taxes that 
are easily seen and felt. That is why they view with dis- 
may any prospect of a change. It would be immediately 
felt at the polls in the resentment of a people who put up 
willingly with evils that are even half-hidden, and fear to 
drag them out into the light. 

According to the New York World-Telegram, John 
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Jones, with a wife and one child, now pays a Federal in- 
come tax of $13.60. His bill for consumption taxes is 
about $49.13. Under the LaFollette income-tax plan, his 
income tax would be raised to $33.60. But the old con- 
sumption taxes of $49.13 would remain, and it would 
still be true that the major part of what he pays in taxes 
is not connected with his income. The LaFollette plan 
was beaten, and is not likely to be revived soon. But it 
served some good purpose in illustrating the topsy-turvy 
condition of the Government’s taxing department. 

It is quite true, as the World-Telegram observes, that 
higher taxes on incomes do not carry a guarantee of the 
repeal of any of the sales and “ nuisance” taxes. But a 
tax plan applying impartially to the rich and the com- 
paratively poor, would make that repeal possible. Until 
we learn that a direct tax may be very much cheaper than 
one which is indirect, we shall muddle along under the 
present system, with new and higher “ nuisance” taxes 
every year. 


On Having a Chance 


HERE is much discontent in these days, and much 

wild talk about inequality and injustice. That is to 
be looked for in times of depression. Economic want does 
not create the injustice and inequality, but merely draws 
pointed attention to them. We have had the Townsend 
old-age pension plea, and Senator Long’s plan for “ shar- 
ing our wealth,” and before the depression ends, we shall 
probably be presented with more of these well-meant but 
thoroughly bizarre and impracticable schemes. 

But these campaigns are not sheer loss. They help, 
at least, to jolt the public out of its “this is the best of 
all possible governments ” complacency. They rarely point 
directly to a way out of the difficulty, but the discussion 
which they encourage not infrequently discloses ways and 
means of improving present conditions. Every movement 
has what Theodore Roosevelt called a “lunatic fringe,” 
which ought not to blind us to the truth that some part 
of the fabric may be worth saving. When a real evil 
exists in the body politic, and it is an evil on which cer- 
tain privileged classes are growing opulent, the waving 
even of a lunatic fringe may be a useful danger signal. 

Speaking at a public meeting some weeks ago, Senator 
Moore, of New Jersey, attacked the “ share-our-wealth ”’ 
plans in terms that call for careful discrimination before 
they can be approved. “I have no wealth, but I don’t 
want the wealth of other men,” said the Senator. “ All 
I want is the chance to earn it, and that’s all the Ameri- 
can people want.” And no doubt the audience applauded, 
as the Senator urged them to renew “ their loyalty to those 
sound things that have made America great.” 

But the chance to acquire a competency is potential 
wealth, and that is precisely what every wage earner in 
this country does not have. He can never have it under 
a system which permits wealth, and the sources of wealth, 
to sluice into a few pools. The economic system which 
has been established in this country has not “made 
America great,” but has brought it to the verge of ruin. 
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When a few men are able to control the bulk of credit, 
granting it and withdrawing it as they see fit, industry is 
at their mercy, and recurring periods of want and hunger 
are inevitable. For “industry” does not connote only 
whirring spindles and flaming furnaces. To find the com- 
plete picture we must turn to the wage earner who de- 
pends upon steady employment for his daily bread. What 
chance of “earning wealth” can he have when he is 
forced to fight for a bare living against the controllers of 
credit who by a stroke of the pen can create mergers and 
consolidations which cut expenses and fatten dividends, 
but put him and his family in the bread line? 

With Senator Moore, the wage earner does not want 
the wealth of other men, but only a free chance to pro- 
vide for himself and his family. “ The sound things that 
have made America great” have no connection with the 
present economic system which gives us a huge annual 
national income, but so distributes it that the few batten 
and the many starve. “ The sound things” are justice to 
every man, and an opportunity for all to make their way 
in the world unhampered by the tyranny of the possessors 
of great wealth who can reduce the worker to a status 
little better than that of a serf. 

Justice bids us reject every plan for helping the worker 
which takes the property of any man, or encroaches upon 
any right wherever found. At the same time, charity, 
which governments no less than individuals are bound to 
practise, obliges us to make special provision for the wage 
earner, and for all struggling members of society. We 
have departed far from “the sound things,” and until we 
turn back to them, talk about “the greatness” of this 
country is exasperating, and dangerous, chatter. 


The Church in Germany 


N publishing some statistics of the Church in Ger- 

many, the New York Times remarked recently that 
the Church can become a formidable adversary of the 
present regime. In 1933, Catholics numbered 21,172,087, 
which is about one-third of the total population. For the 
eight-year period ending in 1933 the Church showed a 
gain of 4.8 per cent, while the Protestant gain was only 
two per cent. There are six archbishops, eighteen bishops, 
and 20,541 priests, diocesan and Regular. Religious houses 
for men number 594, and for women 6,924, with 74,956 
Sisters. Practically all Catholic children are under the 
care of Catholic teachers. While the parish school, as we 
have it in this country, is unknown in Germany, the teach- 
ers in the State schools provided for Catholic children 
must be Catholics. 

The various religious groups in Germany are separated 
geographically much as they were after the Thirty Years’ 
War. Although Prussia has more than 12,000,000 Catho- 
lics, Catholics there are in a minority. The predominantly 
Catholic parts of Germany are South Germany and the 
Rhineland, sections which felt the influence of St. Peter 
Canisius and other great teachers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In Bavaria, for instance, Catholics are twice as nu- 
merous as Protestants. 
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A well-drilled minority, owning the allegiance of one- 
third of the population, can make itself felt, and in Ger- 
many Catholics still hold the militant traditions of Windt- 
horst and Mallinckrodt. They have no quarrei with any 
peaceable government, and their patriotism cannot be 
questioned, but they have never been disposed to pay to 
Caesar what belongs to God. If the Nazi Government 
forces the issue, it probably will not live to go to Canossa. 





Note and Comment 











Warning from 
Smuts 

F we were to comb the world for its greatest living 

optimist, it would be difficult to outclass in that 
category the present Minister of Justice for South Africa, 
Gen. Jan Christiaan Smuts. The League of Nations, in 
whose creation General Smuts played so leading a part, 
is a monument, for better or worse, to his optimism. On 
his visit to the United States a few years ago, the General 
showed himself particularly optimistic in the matter of 
racial harmony in Africa, under existing conditions, and 
aroused some criticism on that score. There is all the 
greater significance, therefore, when Smuts himself 
sounds the warning as to the results of the present threat 
of war in Ethiopia. Says the General: 

We have seen what effect the Russo-Japanese war had in 
raising feeling between Europe and Asia and this Ethiopian adven- 
ture by Italy may be most far-reaching in its effect upon the 
African mind. The African does not look upon the European 
as an enemy, but this trouble may raise intense racial and color 
feeling and make the position of the European much more difficult. 
It may spread all over the African continent. You may find that 
every African will sympathize with Ethiopia. 

Similar fears are being expressed in private by British 
colonial administrators in other parts of the Dark Con- 
tinent. They are expressed by men who know the 
rapidity with which underground currents of opinion 
flash from village to village in Africa, and the dire results 
of such opinion when aroused. Such anxiety will naturally 
be reflected in the thoughts and prayers of the whole 


Christian world. 


More Books 
For Catholics 


HE office statistician, states a note in the August 

Newsletter of the Catholic Book Club, has been turn- 
ing back over the editorial files. From these, one sees 
many things: the path of the depression; the relative 
increase in the number of Catholic books; the desire of 
publishers, Catholic and non-Catholic, to explore the field 
of book buying among Catholic readers, etc. It may be 
noted that the Catholic Book Club selects one book each 
it the Catholic-book-of-the-month ; 


month and names 


sometimes, it makes a double choice; the total for a year, 
then, is twelve to fourteen. There is rivalry among the 
publishers to have their volumes selected; there is co- 
operation from the publishers who forward proofs and 
advance copies of all books that may possibly have a 
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chance of selection. The office records of the editorial 
department of the Catholic Book Club show that, in 1928, 
the publishers submitted 79 volumes. In 1929, they offered 
130 books for consideration by the Editorial Board; in 
1930, they sent 120 books; in 1931, 123 books. The 
depression sank to the lower levels, and in 1932, only 102 
candidate-books were delivered; in 1933, the number of 
books reaching the office was 74. Then came the rise back 
to normal. In 1934, the publishers were feeling more 
confident, with the result that the editorial department 
of the Catholic Book Club could make its choice of twelve 
volumes from 116 submissions. And now, with times 
better and with the Catholic Literary Emergence blossom- 
ing beautifully, the year 1935 is breaking all records. 
From January till July, 73 books in the form of manu- 
scripts, proofs, advance copies, etc., have been received 
for editorial consideration. On that basis, this year should 
show a list of 146 better Catholic books. The list will 
undoubtedly be larger, for the publishers’ autumn and 
winter catalogues carry notice of an extraordinarily large 
number of important books by important Catholic authors. 


Rambo and 
Crouse 


RITERS whose hoarded stock of vivid, colorful, 

Elizabethan, pithy, sure-fire expletives, adjectives, 
power verbs, atmosphere nouns, is running low will tear 
their thinning locks at the brutal dictum of Dr. Wendell 
Johnson, University of Iowa child-speech expert. ‘“ Vo- 
cabulary is the best single indication of high intelligence,” 
Dr. Johnson is reported as saying, and he rams the lesson 
home by relating of Carol, aged twenty months, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. K. W. Rowe, of Creston, lowa, whose 
vocabulary reaches the grand total of 600 words, whereas 
“the average normal vocabulary for a twenty-month old 
child is 115 words,” says Dr. Johnson. From this he 
includes that Carol’s IQ is about 165, “ definitely in the 
genius class.” Infinitely beyond the Woof Woof, Moo 
Cow stage, Carol discourses of such matters as: 

Shade, toy, silk, Teddie, cedar, chest, town, rambo, crouse, billy, 
Cheatam, cracker, milk, Graham, gun, boom, Elinore, Dutchman, 
drink, cheese, peaches, beans, bacon, eggs, belt, buckle, tie, sash, 
ribbon, hippopotamus, fish, wrist, tick, tock, rub, cover, up, grand- 
ma, grandmoth, dad, drain, lemon, put, broad, Kinney, coat, 
hanger, look, here, comes, cookie, etc., etc. 

Budding Chesterton, if Carol were a male! One groans 
at the thought of all the words Carol will know and prob- 
ably will say when she is ready for her high-school 
valedictory. But IQ or no, the phenomenon is another 
reminder of the swiftness with which multitudes of ideas 
crowd in upon the alert child; of the folly of parents 
who delay giving any place in those ideas to the Creator 
and our relations to Him until the already crystallizing 
age of seven or eight. 

Railroad 
Fares 
OPE of a general reduction in railroad fares is seen 
in the announcement that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will hear the subject debated next October. 
It is clear that something pretty drastic will have to be 
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done to encourage people to ride trains. According to 
an article by Ralph G. Sucher in the New York Times, 
passenger traffic has fallen off two-thirds since the last 
rate cut in 1920, and the railroads have suffered as much 
as a billion-dollar loss of revenue in a single year. In 1933 
passengers traveled 16,000,000,000 miles on the carriers, 
while thirteen years previously they traveled 47,000,000,- 
000 miles. It is hoped that if railroad rates are cut, mass 
consumption will be encouraged, and indeed recent experi- 
mental cuts in the Southern and Western districts have 
proved this to be true. One of the proposals is to reduce 
the present basic rate of 3.6 cents per mile to 2 cents; Pull- 
man passengers would pay only 3 cents per mile, and the 
present Pullman surcharge, which has been annoying 
people since the Government returned the roads to their 
owners after the War, will be done away with. An even 
more interesting plan is the one described in AMERICA 
last October. It is known as “ postalizing transportation,” 
and is the scheme of John A. Hastings, former New 
York State Senator. The plan eliminates distance as a 
factor in the cost of a railroad ticket and lays down a 
flat fare of one dollar a trip, no matter what the actual 
mileage. A journey from Washington to New York 
would cost you one dollar. A trip from Boston to Los 
Angeles would cost you the same. It sounds pretty 
startling. But Senator Hastings insists that passenger 
traffic would immediately rise to such heights that the 
railroad revenues of 1929 would be restored. Coordinator 
Eastman is deeply interested in the plan and Senator 
Wheeler is going to advocate it before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


On to 
Cleveland 


RESS releases indicate growing interest in the Sev- 

enth National Eucharistic Congress to be convened in 
Cleveland the last week in September under the sponsor- 
ship of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs. 
On September 15 the Bishop will use the Church-of-the- 
Air broadcast period to invite the nation to be present, 
and in view of the fact that the diocese of Cleveland num- 
bers over half a million Catholics the estimated attendance 
at the Congress is very large. Every diocese in the United 
States and her dependencies will have representation. His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, will participate and 
His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, has been appointed by the 
Holy Father to act as his Papal Legate for the occasion. 
The Sovereign Pontiff is sending a chalice to be used for 
the official Congress Masses. Liturgically these promise to 
be most impressive. One of them will be celebrated with 
all the pomp of the Oriental rite. In Cleveland’s Public 
Hall, which will be the scene of the Congress meetings, a 
separate altar for each diocese in the country is being 
erected. “ The Holy Eucharist the Source and Inspira- 
tion of Catholic Action” has been designated for the gen- 
eral theme of the Congress discussions of which there will 
be eleven groups. In conjunction with the Congress, Cleve- 
land will commemorate the centenary of the offering of the 
first Mass within the city limits. The Congress closes on 
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the feast of the Jesuit North American Martyrs. Already 
its spiritual force is being felt in the novenas, tridua, and 
other devotional exercises that are being provided for lo- 
cally for those who cannot attend. During the past week 
new evidence of the vitality of faith in the Holy Eucharist 
was manifested by the world-wide commemoration of the 
silver jubilee of the promulgation of the famous decree 
of the late Pope Pius X which did so much to foster de- 
votion to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament by encourag- 
ing frequent Communion. 


Parade 

Of Events 

A MERICAN royalty dove into the news. . . . Divorce 
was faced by a Collar Heir. . . . The Artichoke 

King’s daughter announced her engagement. . . . Domestic 

rifts were denied by a Sugar Heir. . . . The Princess of 


the Five and Tens was in an automobile mishap. . . . The 
Whisky King announced a comeback. . . . The King 
of Hoboes withheld comment on the annual reunion of 
the T. C. T. of W. (Tin Can Tourists of the World) 
held in Michigan... . . A New York girl publicly denied 
ending her life by gas. Off the record, police said they 
thought she was telling the truth. . . . Canned lion meat 
was sold in France to make timid men lion-hearted. . . . 
Judging a 400-pound man as too fat to run away or hide, 
a magistrate waived bail. . . . Job shock, a new depression 
phenomenon, was spreading. . . . Stunned by her success 
in obtaining work, an Eastern woman threw a lamp out 
the window, hitting an employed policeman on the helmet. 
He got her another job in the workhouse. . . . Shocked 
by the offer of a position, a Middle West man passed 
quietly to a better life. . . . In Chicago a salesman sold 
some goods and was stricken with apoplexy. .. . An East- 
ern town’s only policeman arrested the only judge for 
violating the only parking ordinance. Appearing before 
himself, the judge pleaded extenuating circumstances. Con- 
vinced, he dismissed himself. . . . The first major hattle 
of the Italian-Ethiopian War took place in Jersey City 
under a railroad bridge. American police—drawn into 
the fray—provoked a delicate diplomatic situation. Both 
Italy and Ethiopia, it was said, frown on Jersey police 
meddling in their affairs. . . . England was reported as 
horrified at the idea of Italy taking land belonging to 
someone else. 
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The Ethiopian Church 


LAURENCE KENT Patterson, S.J. 


is the “ oldest Christian nation”? may be dismissed 

as groundless. The alleged evangelization of Ethi- 
opia by St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew rests upon no 
solid historical evidence, and Armenia is most probably 
entitled to the distinction. The Gospel was first preached 
in Ethiopia early in the fourth century. Frumentius and 
Adestius, young Ethiopians of rank, were taken pris- 
oners of war, and sojourned for some years in Alexan- 
dria, where they embraced the Catholic Faith. Return- 
ing to their native land, they made numerous conversions 
at the court. About the year 340 the great St. Athanasius, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, consecrated St. Frumentius him- 
self as the first Bishop of Ethiopia. 

Thus the Ethiopian Church is a daughter of the ancient 
See of Alexandria. Some time before the seventh century 
the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria successfully asserted 
his right to appoint and to consecrate the Metropolitan 
of Ethiopia. It does not seem that the Christian Faith 
largely penetrated the Ethiopian masses as a direct result 
of the preaching of St. Frumentius. However, in the fifth 
century nine Syrian monks arrived in Ethiopia. Their 
labors gave a new and vigorous impetus to the conver- 
sion of the nation. But these zealous men were most 
unfortunately Monophysites, that is, heretics who taught 
that Christ has only one nature, the Divine. Hence the 
Ethiopian Church followed Alexandria in rejecting the 
Council of Chalcedon held in 451 A.D. Thus the Church 
of Ethiopia fell during its infancy into heresy and schism, 
cut off Rome and Constantinople alike. 

The Moslem deluge which swept over Egypt in the 
seventh century rendered communication with Alexandria 
difficult, and tended completely to isolate remote Ethiopia 
from contacts with Christendom. The Church became 
narrowly provincial and intensely national, a Christian 
oasis surrounded by a vast desert of paganism and Mo- 
hametanism. The Ethiopian liturgy is based upon the 
rite of Alexandria, translated into Gheez, now long a 
dead language. Monasteries flourished, and were often 
the centers of heated theological debate. In the early 
seventeenth century, Portuguese Jesuits, under Father 
Luiz de Azevedo, penetrated the “hermit land” of Africa, 
and actually reconciled King Sissinios to the Holy See. 
But the death of that monarch in 1632 was followed by 
a violent outburst of fanaticism. The Jesuits were ban- 
ished, and the hope of a permanent reconciliation of the 
Ethiopian Church with the Apostolic See crushed by 
brutal persecution. At present Catholic Missions in 
Ethiopia are struggling and scattered, and 10,000 converts 
at most have been made. In the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century the Russian Orthodox Church made an 
effort at intercommunion with Ethiopia. In very recent 
years the Schismatical Patriarch of Constantinople has 
founded a mission at Addis Ababa. 


, \HE claim, so often heard nowadays, that Ethiopia 


Although an element in the Ethiopian Church strug- 
gles for complete autonomy, the Coptic Patriarch at Cairo 
still designates and consecrates the “ Abuna,” or Metro- 
politan of Ethiopia. He usually selects a monk from the 
ancient monastery of St. Anthony. Once installed, the 
‘“‘ Abuna ” is practicaly independent of the Coptic Church. 
He consecrates the Emperor, confers Holy Orders, dis- 
penses from vows, and can wield the dreaded thunder- 
bolt of excommunication with telling force. Up to 1929 
the ‘“ Abuna” was the sole bishop in Ethiopia; in that 
year four auxiliary bishops, native Ethiopians, were con- 
secrated. 

The Ethiopian Church presents a number of peculiar 
features. It rejoices in a class of officials which can be 
described, paradoxically enough, as “lay clerics.” This 
group receives no sacred Orders, but is nevertheless con- 
secrated to the service of the Church. Its function is to 
chant the solemn liturgy, and to give religious instruction 
to the populace. These “doctors” are better educated 
than the great mass of the secular priests, whom they 
regard with slight esteem. 

The Ethiopian secular priesthood is in a rather lamenta- 
bly degraded state. Indeed, the ordination of many is of 
doubtful validity. The abuse of mass ordinations leads 
to reasonable doubt as to whether some of the clergy have 
received the actual imposition of hands. Yet the official 
teaching of the Church with regard to Holy Orders, the 
Mass, and the Sacraments is sound, and the matter and 
form of ordination are clearly valid, as contained in the 
liturgy. The secular clergy, married of course, have 
tended to become an hereditary caste. Literally thousands 
of priests live scattered among the nation, many of whom 
exercise sacred functions but rarely. Some engage in 
secular avocations to earn their bread. Semi-illiterate as a 
class, but few possess knowledge of Gheez, the dead 
language of the liturgy. “ Barbarism in the sanctuary” 
is the verdict upon the Ethiopian priesthood given by the 
learned Pére Janin. However, some recent signs of iff 
provement deserve mention. Mass ordination seems on 
the decline, and under the present Emperor initial steps 
have been taken to give to the future clergy the rudiments 
of education. 

As a class, the monks are better educated and more 
respected than the secular priesthood. Some hermits sur- 
vive, who lead, at least externally, a most ascetic life, prac- 
tising long fasts and rigorous abstinence. In the monas- 
teries community life is not a severe burden. The monks’ 
only task in common is to chant morning Office. Even 
meals are not partaken in common. Again many monks, 
like the Gyrovagi of the later Middle Ages, dwell far 
from the monastery walls. Often they reside as chap- 
lains at court, or in the castles of the feudal nobility. Con- 
vents of nuns are numerous, paired as a rule with monas- 
teries. This system leads at times to abuses and scandals. 
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The Faithful of the Ethiopian Church number at least 
5,000,000. Some half-million of the population are Ma- 
hometans, and a rather persistent Moslem propaganda is 
conducted. But the mass of Ethiopians cling stubbornly 
to their ancestral creed. 

The Ethiopian nation is intensely religious up to its 
lights. Many Jewish practices have been adopted. Cir- 
cumcision is universal, the Sabbath rest is held sacred, 
and the Mosaic ban upon unclean meats is rigidly ob- 
served. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Esther are honored 
by special feasts. One monk sought to add King Nabucho- 
donosor to the calendar! Feasts in honor of the angels 
and saints are numerous. St. Michael is commemorated 
monthly. The belief in guardian angels is held. The four 
animals of the Apocalypse are revered as heavenly powers. 
Thirty-three days are held sacred to Our Lady, in whose 
honor a special altar is erected in all the larger churches. 
Despite heresy, schism, ignorance, and corruption, the 
Ethiopian Church has ever held in lofty honor the Blessed 
Mother of God. Though the liturgy and official teaching 
of the Church clearly define the seven Sacraments, Con- 
firmation and Extreme Unction have fallen into practical 
disuse. Confession is now generally made only before 
death. The formula of absolution is deprecatory in its 
wording (not “I absolve,” but “may God absolve’’). 
Religious marriage is regarded as a Sacrament, but the 
practical marriage customs of Ethiopia are “ advanced.” 
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Many contract legal or civil unions, easily terminated by 
divorce, until the age of forty, when a religious marriage, 
regarded as permanently binding, is solemnized in church. 
This system of trial marriage should gladden the heart 
of Judge Lindsey. Backward Ethiopia is almost up to 
Reno in this regard. Among the nobility, concubinage 
and practical polygamy are rather prevalent. Baptism is 
conferred through triple immersion, the common prac- 
tice of the primitive Church. Strange teachings concern- 
ing original sin are found among the more learned monks 
and doctors. Holy Communion is given under both 
species, and leavened bread is used in the Eucharist. 

No doubt the Church of Ethiopia is in a rather de- 
graded condition. Heresy, schism, isolation, have pro- 
duced an inevitable aftermath of ignorance, superstition, 
and moral laxity; yet the people of Ethiopia have stead- 
fastly resisted the Mahometan menace, and cling tenacious- 
ly to the Chfistian Faith as they know it. They have an 
ardent devotion to the Person of Our Lord Incarnate, 
despite their Monophysite errors; they accept the Sac- 
ramental system despite lamentable abuses in practice; 
they hold fast to the Nicene Creed; they venerate the 
angels and Saints of God; above all they revere and love 
the Blessed Mother of God. Their heresy and schism, we 
may trust, are material rather than formal. May Mary 
intercede for her wayward and misguided but loyal chil- 
dren during the crisis which threatens their land! 


Is Mexico Yielding? 


Esgr Cote Byam 


reported, he must be powerful still—sick as he is— 

because he is still alive. Otherwise he would have 
gone the way of Obregon and others who, like him, have 
survived only until a successor could be agreed upon and 
their demise arranged. A modification in governmental 
policies may be possible, but is not probable. “ The more 
it changes the more it is the same thing.” 

The press dispatches reporting permission for exiles to 
return, and rumoring a relaxation in the enforcement of 
the persecutory laws against religion, brought a state- 
ment from General Cardenas that he intended to enforce 
the law. Yet this “law” has been the cause of all the 
trouble. The rumored relaxation, however, has had, in 
the United States, some of the effect intended by its official 
sponsors, as has been observed by those interested when 
conversing with the uninformed. “ Looks as though things 
were going to be fixed up now in Mexico,” is one com- 
ment. “ Well, the Church now has a chance to show 
whether it really wants peace,” is another. Or, “I see 
Cardenas is going to let up on the Church,” is still an- 
other. 

The revolutionary school responsible for Cardenas has 
been at work in Mexico for more than a century. In 
fact, its influences are to be found working under other 
guises far back into the colonial period, especially after 


[° General Calles really has gone into retirement, as 


the accession of the Bourbons to the throne of Spain. The 
Bourbons suppressed the Jesuits, exiled them, closed their 
colleges, and confiscated their properties. This was the 
first major attack in the war now being waged against all 
religion. — 

As we may observe at the present moment, right in 
these United States, politicians are always greedy for un- 
restricted power, which they seek to grasp in detiance of 
the moral law and in violation of every fundamental hu- 
man right. And nothing so infuriates them as to be re- 
minded of this by the clergy. Hence the anti-clericalism 
that was the natural parent of the present anti-God at- 
titude of the Mexican radicals. They prate much of free- 
dom, but we find in practice that what they mean by 
“freedom” is freedom from the censure of outraged 
public opinion when they extort, pillage, and assassinate. 
Hence their frantic efforts to raise up a generation un- 
taught in the moral law. They insist that belief in God 
is superstition, and obedience to the Ten Commandments 
is fanaticism. Power they must have to live, and to 
support themselves they must pillage; so that, as they 
admit in moments of frankness, the Church must be de- 
stroyed because it teaches that it is wrong to steal. 

The anti-clericals seized control of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, when Iturbide, who gave Mexico independence, 
was overthrown, with encouragement from Washington, 
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exiled, and then assassinated. From that day to this the 
same purposes have actuated the radical minority : pillage, 
justified by calumny, and control of the Church estab- 
lishment, or its destruction. It was the clergy themselves 
who severed the tie binding Church and State when they 
denied the new regime the right to nominate Bishops, for- 
merly enjoyed by the King of Spain. This was precisely 
what the radicals did not want. Hence we find thence- 
forth the clergy attacked repeatedly by the enraged and 
chagrined radicals; just as they have been doing during 
the past twenty-five years. When the clergy protest laws 
that pillage and persecute, their protests are called sedi- 
tion, and are used as pretexts to exile them. When the 
people rise in revolt, as they did in 1927-8-9, and as they 
are doing now, the Bishops are charged with fomenting 
armed rebellion. Invariably the Bishops reply by pro- 
testing their innocence and admonishing the Faithful to 
keep the peace, which is precisely what the radicals have 
wanted. Usually it has worked. 

In 1927 the people took things into their own hands, 
and hence the need for foreign intervention to trick them 
into accepting promises that were never kept, and doubt- 
less were not intended to be. The main purpose, how- 
ever, was achieved. The Calles regime was saved and 
with it some heavy financial obligations were made secure, 
for the time at least, that otherwise might have been lost 
to the holders thereof. Had it not been for interference 
from Washington, the Calles regime would have col- 
lapsed. The situation was shaping itself toward that end 
when Mr. Morrow took a hand. 

The situation today is similar to that of 1927. The 
people have been goaded beyond endurance. Numerous 
independent armed bands are gathering in scattered lo- 
calities from which they will carry on a guerilla war- 
fare attacking government detachments when opportunities 
offer. In that way they secure arms, ammunition, and 
supplies. It is a war of attrition, the more sure and deadly, 
where the sympathies of a whole people are with it, be- 
cause there is no tangible organized force at which the 
Government can strike. It was that which defeated 
Napoleon in Spain and began the end of his career. 

Mr. Calles is just as stubborn today as he was in 1927- 
8-9 when he nearly wrecked his regime by refusing to 
listen to reason until almost the last moment. Hence the 
recent maneuvering, doubtless inspired from Washing- 
ton, that has sent him into “ retirement,’”’ and inspired the 
press dispatches referred to. It must not be forgotten that 
there are powerful American interests, religious and po- 
litical, that would be just as greatly dismayed at the 
triumph of Catholic principles in Mexico as would Mr. 
Cardenas himself. The latter would now attempt the same 
trick that Mr. Portes Gil played so successfully. In other 
words, Mr. Cardenas would catch the same game in the 
same trap with the same bait. The recent response to 
this by the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico would indicate 
that the strategem has failed. 

It is no secret that few of the generals and their men 
are in sincere accord with the anti-God policies of the 
Government. Even Cardenas and his fellow-Reds are un- 
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doubtedly less than lukewarm toward them. When gov- 
ernment officials are married by the Church, have their 
children baptized by it, have Mass celebrated in their 
homes, and send their children to Catholic schools, their 
enthusiasm cannot be very warm for the Government’s 
policies. The key to the mystery simply is that if they do 
not hang together they will all hang separately. 

Although they do not represent five per cent of the 
population, it is safe to assume that at least nine-tenths 
of them would welcome a stable government under a 
Catholic party if only they could be assured of immu- 
nity for their crimes and the retention of their booty. An 
orderly government based on a free and secret ballot 
would mean the retirement from the political stage of 
Cardenas and all his kind. Hence the fraudulent and 
farcical elections to keep themselves in power, the ter- 
rorism to suppress opposition, and the extortion to keep 
their pockets filled. They themselves live in terror of 
the Mystery that constantly threatens them with assassina- 
tion; just as the American gangster whose unannounced 
death follows swiftly upon mere suspicion. There are al- 
ways those only too anxious to anticipate the wishes of 
those in power by the betrayal of their fellow-gangsters. 
Ask Portes Gil. The day is coming when the friends of 
those he betrayed to death will demand of him an ac- 
counting. 

To accept promises from such sources is to court be- 
trayal, as was demonstrated by the broken promises of 
1929. There remains but one recourse, and the Mexican 
people are taking it. 

The real problem is the attitude of Washington. In the 
past, Washington always has been depended upon by 
the Mexican radicals to save them in an emergency, even 
to the extent of active aid by the United States Army and 
Navy, and at least the gift of arms and ammunition. 
Juarez was placed in power in 1860 by the United States 
Navy; both Navy and Army were employed to place Car- 
ranza in power and keep him there. Will they be em- 
ployed to keep Cardenas in power when the time comes? 

The real battleground is Washington. The real enemies 
are the politico-clerical-radical groups that have dictated 
the Mexican policy of the American State Department. 
At the moment we find a certain exalted personage listed 
as a member in various organizations sympathetic with 
the present regimes in Mexico and Russia. In addition a 
number of those who have professed like principles, some 
of whom have been ardent partisans and apologists of the 
present Mexican and Russian regimes, are to be found in 
high places in the United States Government. Hence we 
are warranted in assuming that Cardenas is receiving sur- 
reptitious encouragement from Washington. If this is 
accompanied by admonitions we may rest assured that 
such are not for the ultimate benefit of Catholic interests. 

It is no secret that no Mexican regime can live with- 
out the favor of Washington. Therefore, when the Ameri- 
can Government says that it cannot protest against the 
persecution of the Church in Mexico, because it does not 
wish to offend a friendly Government, it can be interpreted 
to say that it does not intend to do so because it is heartily 
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in accord with the plain purposes of that persecution. 

American Catholics must realize that the same Mystery 
that is riding to triumph in Mexico is also present in the 
United States, and is well represented in Washington. If 
it becomes well established in Mexico and succeeds in its 
purpose of rearing a generation of youth hating God, as 
it is at present doing in an alarming manner, it will be 
encouraged to attack Catholics in the United States. Not 
in the same manner, of course, but precisely to the same 
end. To forestall such an attack requires action in aid of 
the Catholics in Mexico by every means available. 

It has been said that “ American Catholics have been 
counted but they do not count.” This accounts for the 
cynical indifference to their pleas by the authorities in 
Washington. But American Catholics are in sufficient 
numbers to mal.e themselves count if only they will ignore 
the fortunes of some political party, and open their eyes 
to the spiritual and material ruin that their anti-Catholic 
compatriots and political associates are forcing upon 
Mexico. 

“And another thing.” American Catholics must not 
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let themselves be fooled by any offers from Mexico or 
Washington of concession or compromise. They must re- 
member 1929 and the chicane of both Washington and 
Mexico. If the present efforts to deceive fail, undoubtedly 
pressure from Washington will be brought to bear in 
some manner on the exiled Mexican Bishops to force 
them into some sort of a trap like that of 1929. The last 
thing that Washington wants to see in Mexico is a Catho- 
lic government. Yet a Catholic regime is possible in 
Mexico if only American Catholics will exercise vigilance 
and influence to see that Washington does not in any 
manner, open or underhanded, intervene to help the Mexi- 
can radicals when their power begins to crumble. And 
they must not be misled by such flurries as the recent 
disturbances occasioned by the ousting of the friends of 
Calles from political positions. These are but a part of 
the political gang warfare accompanying a change of gang 
control. The Mexican Catholics might successfully take 
advantage of such a situation to strike for liberty were 
it not for the fact that they will have no other leaders 
but their Bishops. And Bishops are not generals. 


Can We Cooperate with Communists? 


Joun LaFareg, S.J. 


gress of the Communist International, held in 

Moscow during the first part of August of this 
year, raise an immediate question. The press professed 
surprise at the “indiscretion” of these statements of 
policy. Why we need be surprised, I do not see, since the 
plainness of the declarations is their best means of disarm- 
ing hostile criticism. The Communist can say that his 
cards are now on the table, so there is no longer reason 
for investigating him any further. When his final purpose 
is made manifest, why accuse him of ulterior purpose? 
So why refuse to cooperate with him in his immediate 
projects ? 

The plan proposed at Moscow is the well-known one 
of the “ united front,” only made more explicit and far- 
reaching. The resolution of August 2 calls on the League 
of Youth in all Communist countries to join all 
bourgeois democratic, reformist and Fascist parties, as well as 
religious bodies and united mass organizations of toiling youth 
and to carry on within them a systematic struggle to influence the 
broad masses of youth and mobilize them to oppose militarization 
and forced labor camps. 

According to this plan Communist youth should join 


with an organization like the newly formed Cathoiic Youth 
Organization (C. Y. O.), with the purpose of draw- 
ing them into joint activity for ends which would pre- 
sumably be acceptable to both Catholic and Communist 
young men. So definite is this proposal that on August 8 
F. Walter, German Communist delegate, recommended 
to the Congress that Catholics and Communists should 
unite in Germany for the common aim of overthrowing 
Fascism. The idea is likewise proposed that a united gov- 
ernmental front should be formed, according to which 


Mg \HE declarations and resolutions at the seventh con- 


Communists should take active with moderate 
elements in sharing the responsibilities of government, in 
opposition to “ Fascism and reaction.” 

The answer to these proposals is obviously contained 
in the proposals themselves. As this writer has for years 
maintained, not one jot or tittle is abated of the ultimate 
purpose of the Third International, which is likewise 
the purpose of the Soviet Government. This was made 
abundantly plain by the various speakers at the congress, 
as given by the press of the United States, and will doubt- 
less be plainer as the fuller accounts of the Congress are 
available. Said the Bulgarian Georgi Dimitroff, made fa- 
mous by his connection with the Reichstag fire trial, 
“Communists will support wholeheartedly’ a united- 
front government. He added, however: 

But we tell the masses frankly: Such a government cannot save 
you completely. . . . Therefore it is necessary to arm for the 
Socialist revolution. Only Soviet power can save you... . 

We must draw increasing numbers into the revolutionary class 
struggle and lead them to a proletarian revolution. 

Such statements can be multiplied indefinitely. They 
show that all the talk of cooperation is on the proviso 
that such cooperation shall be merely a stepping stone to 
“ revolutionary leadership.” This has been evidenced re- 
peatedly wherever Communists have taken part in com- 
mon activities with more “ moderate” elements, whether 
these be Socialists or various humanitarian and philan- 
thropic organizations. In itself this should be sufficient 
reason for regarding with distrust any proposal, no matter 
how plausibly put, for entering with Communists into any 
plan of common action. It is not a mere supposition, but 
the avowed purpose of the Communists to guide the par- 
ticipants into a framework of action in which the whole 
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will be directed to the inevitable Communist goal, the over- 
throw of all existing forms of government, of all institu- 
tions based upon Christian principles, and of religion 
itself. Why then discuss the matter any further? 

The ground for further discussion is the psychological 
fact that in an emergency cold reasoning is apt to yield 
to the exigencies of the moment. Where the emergency 
is extreme, and the type of action needed purely external 
and momentary, one can hardly refuse the assistance of 
one’s avowed enemies. Boy Scouts and Young Pioneers, 
for instance, traveling by chance upon the same train, 
could with difficulty refuse to work together in extract- 
ing disabled passengers from under a train wreck. A 
missionary in the Arctic might welcome being rescued 
from starvation by a Soviet propaganda plane. The prob- 
lem arises, however, when the principle that was applied 
to momentary external action for a transient emergency 
is now applied to organized cooperation, where principles 
and policy are brought into play. 

In order to make this clear, let us imagine an “ ideal ” 
case—from the standpoint of cooperation. The immedi- 
ate aims, with which we are asked to cooperate, are en- 
tirely valid, such as any Catholic may reasonably em- 
brace, such as, for instance, measures to be advocated for 
social security ; interracial justice against known instances 
of racial discrimination; the promotion of international 
peace; protection of our institutions against the threat of 
a dictatorship, etc. 

Furthermore, there is a profession of complete sincerity 
as to any attempt to capture the leadership. Any scheme, 
open or covert, to ensnare Catholics into an ultimately 
revolutionary movement is strenuously denied. “ You will 
be left entire freedom,” is the reply to our anxious ques- 
tionings. “ We frankly acknowledge, as Communists, that 
we should like to see everyone of you enrolled in the 
Third International, and have you fight shoulder to 
shoulder with us at the barricades: just as you would 
like to see us converted to the Catholic religion. We would 
make you Communists if we could. But we pledge you 
our word of honor that in this instance we have no such 
intention. We are honestly, deeply concerned about this 
immediate threat to liberty, peace, security, or whatever 
it may be. Non-Catholics of every description, Protes- 
tants, Jews, believers of every shade are joining with us 
in this fight for justice. You alone hang back, because 
you doubt our sincerity and believe you are being trapped 
into violence. Yet at this very moment those agencies, 
like the Nazis in Germany, who once pretended to be- 
friend you by attacking Communism in their own coun- 
try, have now turned upon you and are cruelly persecuting 
Catholics. Are you better than the Founder of your own 
religion, who so gravely warned against the sin of rash 
judgment?” 

If we assume that such an argument is presented to 
those who are vaguely informed as to World Communism 
but painfully alive to the actual evils from which they 
suffer, evils which cry out for united effort, it is clear 
that cold reasoning has but a slim chance against the force 
of an appeal clothed in the emotional robes of moral dig- 
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nity. While good sense demands that the patently in- 
sincere be branded as insincere, and that we be men 
enough to do so, yet it is anything but comforting to be 
obliged to cry insincerity in order to prove the logic of 
one’s position. And the case is doubly complicated when 
those who are accused of fostering an insincere policy 
happen to be themselves, personally, innocent victims of 
clever propagandists. It is harder to tell an innocent man 
that he is duped, than it is to denounce a rascal. 

At present there are a considerable number of genuine- 
ly idealistic persons enrolled under the banner of Com- 
munism. Their number will doubtless increase, in the 
form of sympathizers, as this program of accommoda- 
tion and conciliation gains momentum. The problem of 
such persons is not to be lightly dismissed, for a policy 
confined exclusively to denunciation is apt to produce an 
effect contrary to that intended, to create a more deep- 
rooted distrust of the motives of the denouncer and to 
furnish more fuel to the flame. It is appropriate to ask, 
then: Is there not a still more fundamental reason for 
non-cooperation than that of the aim of the organized 
Communist movement as such? May we not find such a 
motive in the nature of action itself? 

Much of the confusion that exists in this field comes 
from our unwarranted habit of considering action, in the 
field of human relations, as divorced from religion and the 
basic philosophy of life. In the guise of materialism and 
anti-religion, these latter are considered as forming one 
whole with action, in the Marxian scheme. Communism 
is super-dogmatic on this point. 

If such a unity is true of Marxianism, it is inftnitely 
more true of Catholicism. Catholicism is not a religion of 
mere speculation, it is a religion of action, and its action 
is part of its inner self. The Church, in her reply to the 
aberrations of Luther, made forever clear that faith and 
works are inseparable. Where the concepts drawn from 
our Faith are ineffective, it is because we are still in some 
fashion affected by the Reformation divorce between faith 
and works, between religious philosophy and action. 

The philosophy of action, in the Catholic sense, is de- 
veloped as Catholics are called to meet newer and newer 
crises in the light of their ancient Faith. Such develop- 
ment demands tremendous application and energy; hence 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that human nature, 
which seeks the line of least resistance, should be slow 
to tackle so formidable a job. Living in the midst of a 
non-Catholic civilization, it is easy for us to adopt methods 
and techniques created by those who are unfamiliar with 
Catholic ethical and religious principles, and persuade our- 
selves that we have thereby solved the problem of a Catho- 
lic plan of action for social reconstruction. It is easy to 
confuse the science of method with the philosophy of 
action. But the penalty for such confusion is to place us 
at the mercy of those who can produce the same methods, 
but whose idea of action is totally different from our own. 

Where Catholicism is successful in coping with the 
problems of the age, it is always because it has remained 
true to its utterly distinctive, unique character of action. 
One of the most effective movements of our time is that 
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of the J. O. C. (Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, “ Christian 
Workers’ Youth ”’), that has taken that stubborn fortress, 
industrial Belgium, by storm. But the strategy of the 
J. O. C. is Catholic strategy. It raises Cain, if I may re- 
peat my expression, with a bow to Mr. Harry Sylvester ; 
but it is a Catholic Cain-raising, full of unction and the 
grace of God. The arsenal of Catholic militancy, or war- 
fare, or strategy, or action-program, is full of a thousand 
weapons that deal death to sin, egotism, tyranny, greed, 
and corruption, but they are allowed to rest unused in 
our arsenals. Only when the enemy is actually thunder- 
ing at our walls do we think of fitting to them our trem- 
bling and unaccustomed hands: such powerful action- 
weapons as the interior spirit, personal service, reliance 
in the midst of battle upon Divine Providence, coopera- 
tion and charity, filial obedience, the fire and light of 
grace, the nurture of the Sacraments, the crashing dyna- 
mism of the Passion of Christ, the courage of the Resur- 
rection, the communal prayer of the liturgy. 

Returning then to the supposedly sincere Communist or 
Communist sympathizer, may we not ask such a person 
point-blank: “ Where principles are involved, that affect 
action, how can we manage to cooperate?” If Catholics 
act as Catholics, and Communists act as Communists, they 
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can no more act together than an incendiary can cooperate 
with the fire department, even though they are both out 
for the same immediate end. If the Communist is sin- 
cere, it is not fair to propose such a plan to him, since in 
order to work with Catholics he is obliged, as a Com- 
munist wolf, to don Catholic sheep’s clothing: a working 
attire that will speedily cramp his style. How then can 
he expect such a line of conduct from the Catholic? 

In point of fact, the only actuality of this question 
arises from the fact that Catholics have been slow in ex- 
tending the application of the Church’s philosophy of 
action to the complex problems of the present day. The 
world has moved fast, impelled by steam, electricity, and 
high finance, and we have not caught up. When we catch 
up, and we are nearer the goal every day, we shall marvel 
that such a question should ever have been asked. The 
“ social titanism ” of Communism, to use Berdyaev’s ex- 
pression, may be laid aside for the nonce. But not as a 
consistent policy, even in particulars. Let us be honest 
with the Communists as with ourselves, and devote our 
energies busily to working out, on the basis of authorita- 
tive doctrine, our own Catholic action-philosophy and 
action-methodology to cope with the evils of the age. If 
we dawdle any further, we face a serious dilemma. 


An Interview on Pareto 


JosepH F. TuHornine, S.J. 


' j J HEN the four massive volumes of Vilfredo 
Pareto’s great work, “ Trattato di Sociologia 
Generale,’ appeared in a translation by Andrew 
Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston (Harcourt, Brace. 
$20), somewhat of a sensation was created. The original 
appeared in 1916 in Italy, and it was whispered that 
Mussolini had drawn much from it. There has been a 
great eagerness to know what was in it, but few had the 
courage to attempt a reading. 

One of the first and, it may be added, one of the most 
discerning commentators on the work of Vilfredo Pareto 
was the Regent of the Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., whose 
Washington lectures have for thirteen years been an in- 
tellectual challenge to the élite of the Capital. For this 
reason, when the editor of AMERICA wished to secure an 
authoritative judgment on the scope, depth, and value 
of the contribution to social thinking made by the Italian 
economo-sociologist, he naturally turned to a scholar who 
had long been familiar with the Paretan methodology. 

The interview which resulted in this article took place 
on the eve of Dr. Walsh’s departure for Europe and 
almost with the sound of the siren of the Mediterranean 
liner Exochorda ringing in his ears. And there was some- 
thing of the Paretan sweep and magnificence of outlook 
in the title of the lecture course (complete on the desk 
before me) which the Georgetown savant was to deliver 
at the Academy of International Law at The Hague: 
“ International Organization: The Fundamental Principles 


of International Life.” It was another clue to the com- 
petence of the critic who was to submit his analysis of 
Pareto to the readers of this Review. 

“In chapter one,” began Father Walsh, “ we discover 
what we had long suspected. Sociology means nothing 
more or less, quantitatively and qualitatively, than uni- 
versal knowledge. Heretofore, we had been inclined to 
think that this was an attribute of God alone. Is this sur- 
prising when we remember that Pareto was by pro- 
fession a railway and mining engineer, who later ac- 
cepted the chair of political economy at the University 
of Lausanne and accumulated astonishing erudition in 
history, literature, philosophy, the social sciences, meta- 
physics, and mathematics? If, as a consequence of these 
four ponderous volumes, Pareto has given to the so- 
ciologists an apt definition of their science, that in itself 
is no small achievement. But how many sociologists can 
master the mountain ranges of erudition which tower 
above the plains of the individual sciences?” 

“In that case,” your correspondent queried, “ just what 
is Pareto’s contribution to social thought? How does his 
work constitute an advance on the Positivism of Auguste 
Comte?” 

“Tt has this much in common with the method of 
Comte,” replied Dr. Walsh, “that Pareto is concerned 
merely with the observation of what has happened in 
social relationships. It is a purely experimental sociology, 
using experimental in the sense that the physicist does or 
the chemist. Pareto is only interested in what experience 
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records. Above all, he wanted his findings to be rational 
and exact. He saw no reason why the social system should 
not be as architectonic as the solar system and as precise 
as astronomy. His own words on this subject are classic: 
‘My sole interest is the quest for social uniformities, 
social laws.’ This is the language of the biologist in his 
laboratory or the technician bending over a microscope. 
Are you astonished then to read some admirers compare 
the ‘ Trattato di Sociologia Generale’ to the ‘ Principia’ 
of John Newton? 

‘Over and above Comte, however, the Italian sociolo- 
gist, under the inspiration of his dominant idea, added 
mass and iteration to the positivistic method. On _ the 
physical side alone, Pareto has gathered factual informa- 
tion, illustrations from history and literature, events from 
ancient and modern times on a scale that throws Comte 
decidedly into the shade. The Frenchman did no more 
than sketch his sociology in rough crayon; the Italian 
added contour, color, background, details, and a vital prin- 
ciple. The skeleton not only takes on flesh and blood; 
it walks and talks and gesticulates. Professor Livingston 
is correct in declaring that Pareto embraced the ‘ whole 
complex of relations between the individual and the group 
to which he belongs.’ Perhaps we could describe the 
four volumes, packed with erudition, foot-notes, and 
parenthetical observations, as a stupendous history of the 
human race in the sphere of the relations of the individ- 
uai to the group, in quantum sunt associati. 

“Where Pareto surpasses Comte, however, is in the 
depth of his analysis of the psychic processes in the in- 
dividual. Personal reactions are then synthesized into con- 
clusions. What an advance upon the positivistic system 
it is to take the figures in the Battle of Waterloo from 
the common soldier to the Duke of Wellington, place them 
under the magnifying glass and get one combatant’s re- 
action. Of few scholars may it be said so truly as of 
Pareto that, like Leibniz, the ‘ windows of his cell looked 
out upon the universe.’ He progressed measurably along 
the road that leads to the watch tower where Thomas 
Aquinas viewed the marching panorama of humanity. 

“ Par excellence, of course, Pareto was a mathema- 
tician. This shows up on almost every page he wrote. 
Mathematical formulae, with all the rigidity of calculus, 
are liberally interpersed through the four volumes. The 
human objects which are the matter of his study are con- 
ceived of as mathematically perfect machines which can 
be automatically operated and controlled. Touch this 
button or that and you get a scientifically accurate result. 
It is as if Pareto, the engineer, throwing switches and 
turning valves in the control room of a great power house, 
pointed out the motivation and are of conduct in these 
words: ‘I have shown you how it happened in these 
persons on other occasions; you may confidently expect 
that it will happen again.’ ”’ 

“ Does he then recognize cause and effect?” 

“No; because that would imply philosophical thought. 
There is no framework of philosophy in Pareto. It is not 
that he despises ultimate causes; he simply ignores them. 
There is a wealth of fact, of description, collation, and 
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classification. But there is no trace of a theory of values. 
Nor sanctions of conduct. Nor discussion of free will. 
Nor hint of ethics, although there is frequent mention of 
religion and morality.” 

“What place has religion in his scheme of things?” 
your correspondent ventured. 

“ Regrettably, he often confuses superstition with re- 
ligion ; more than once he identifies it with Mithraism and 
other scraps and remnants of paganism. Although Pareto 
professes the most detached attitude with respect to 
Christianity, Protestantism, and the world religions of the 
Orient, he indeliberately, yet forcefully throws the whole 
weight of his influence in favor of a positivistic morality. 
Most of this leads naturally to palliate greed, free love, 
etc. In short, where a view of human relationships is 
provided without reference to God or His law, the assault 
on organized religion, though unplanned, is for that very 
reason all the more subtle and dangerous. One glance at 
the Paretan dismissal of the ‘ natural law’ and the ‘law 
of nations’ suffices to show the endless perspectives of 
moral riot and anarchy opened up for the individual and 
for society. 

“ To be sure, Pareto does not deny the fact or value 
of religion. But he does refuse to enter that realm. In 
this, he is at least consistent, because where the intrinsic 
essences of things are assumed to be irrelevant there will 
be no concern for more than the observation of human 
phenomena. The sub-title of these four volumes might 
well be ‘ Intellect Only—Who Spoke of the Will?’ And 
if you find this inadequate, you are confronted with the 
peremptory challenge: ‘If you do not agree or accept 
this approach, stop reading this book.’ And then to cap 
the climax for this champion of the mind we find the 
disarming declaration: * Just what true means nobody 
knows!’” 

Recalling that Pareto has been styled the “ Karl Marx 
of the Bourgeoisie’ and that Mussolini has reputedly 
learned the possibilities of the totalitarian state at the 
knees of Pareto, your correspondent inquired whether the 
ideas of the master had actually been reflected in Fascist 
action. 

The reply of the Georgetown Regent was spontaneous 
and clear: 

‘ Pareto was an aristocrat of the aristocrats. He was 
a most deadly enemy of Marx. The metaphysical dream 
world of the Marxians filled him with contempt. He was 
not one to suffer doctrinaires gladly. He did believe in 
a ruling class and the necessity of others being subject to 
authority. That is why he is in a sense the posthumous 
prophet of Fascism. But altogether too much emphasis 
has been placed on his celebrated statement about the 
‘circulation of the élite.” Aristotle, it will be recalled, 
called this same phenomenon the ‘ cycle of degeneration.’ 
In two paragraphs of less than a hundred words the Greek 
prince of the philosophers described a fact which the 
Italian of modern days is hard put to to compass in some 
hundred-and-fifty copiously annotated pages. Every care- 
ful reader of Aristotle will recognize the discovery. As 
in the comparison with Comte, we must decide that the 
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prime contribution of Pareto is another tag over the door, 
an accumulation of details, more case-work, more clinical 
material. 

“In Pareto’s own ideology, his most significant con- 
tribution was his stripping reality of prejudice, sentiment, 
emotion, subjectivity in all its forms and ramifications. 
From this standpoint, the entire first volume could stand 
as a general introduction to the ideal of science: the quest 
for complete objectivity. And yet no one denies that in 
the monumental Paretian edifice there are numerous con- 
tradictions, errors, and distortions. His impatience with 
Senator Bérenger verges on a mania. The same must be 
stated about his irritability with reference to the censor- 
ship of pornographic books and post-cards. His béte noire 
stares at us from a hundred different paragraphs. 

“Tt would be an interesting study in psychology to 
discover how far his unhappy first marriage affected this 
attitude or what personal experience made him rage for- 
ever after at the thought of any limitations upon the free 
distribution of obscene pictures. The prolonged, solemn 
discussion the professor provides about the ‘ sex residue’ 
would indicate some abnormal preoccupation with the 
functions of physical love, and force from the translator, 
Professor Livingston, this unconsciously humorous com- 
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ment: ‘In his treatment of the sex residue Pareto is less 
objective than is his wont.’ In other words, the Olympian 
detachment of the Philosopher of the Non-logical remains 
an aspiration and an unfulfilled hope.” 

“ All in all, Father Walsh, would you think it worth 
while to plough through Pareto three or four times?” 

“It is a treatise that every educated, cultured citizen 
of the world should know. You need not lavish on it the 
nine-thousand hours of patient toil which Professor Liv- 
ingston devoted to the translation over a period of fifteen 
years. Nor would I recommend that you rush through 
it in the seventy-eight hours which John Chamberlain, 
book-review editor of the New York Times, asserts is 
the time necessary to peruse the whole text. It is, in its 
own sphere and subject to the limitations suggested in this 
interview, a valuable book of reference. It will find its 
way into most libraries and the serious student of so- 
ciety will quarry from the granite rock of its heteroge- 
neous material numerous enlightening examples and, 
if not devoid of a sense of humor, many a quiet chuckle 
at the spectacle of a synthesis of universal knowledge that 
quite overlooks the real arbiter of human destinies: the 
power and faculty of man to choose good and to reject 
evil.” 


Union Rates and Security Wages 


Pavut L. BLake-y, S.J. 


STOPPED John the bricklayer, as he passed my 
| door. “ Why,” I asked, “ would you rather work 

for $60 a month than for $93.50? Do you object 
to the added hours of work?” 

“No, I don’t,” he shot back, “ but it ain’t the wage 
scale !”” 

In the first weeks of August, the newspapers published 
reams of comment on the “strike” against the new 
Works Progress Administration which has the President’s 
$4,800,000,000 relief program in hand. The center of 
the disturbance was in New York. On the face of things, 
it seemed that the workers were ingrates or fools. The 
Government had actually created a number of jobs in the 
building trades for the express purpose of giving work 
to the workless. In most cases the wage was not only 
higher than that which had been paid under the old 
Public Works Administration, but even higher than the 
average wage for any year since 1929. 

What, then, caused the trouble? John the bricklayer 
tells us in nine words. He doesn’t object to the added 
hours of work, nor, certainly, to the increased wage. But 
the new system destroys the prevailing hourly wage in 
the craft. 

Under the old PWA the wage of the skilled workman 
was limited to $60 per month. He was paid the prevailing 
craft rate, and when he had worked the number of hours 
necessary to apply for a check for $60, he quit. John, for 


instance, filled out five eight-hour days at $1.50 per hour, 
and the rest of the month was his own. But under the 
new WPA arrangement, he was obliged to work for 120 
hours, and the maximum rate (for New York) was 
$93.50. The hours were not onerous, and the wage, while 
not generous, was better than the bread line. But the 
hourly rate was only about 77.9 cents, or a little more 
than half the craft rate. 

In other words, John is standing for a principle. He 
is willing to admit that the $93.50 per month is, after 
all, only a disguised dole, since the truth is that many of 
the jobs provided are not of a kind that call for immediate 
completion. They are not particularly necessary; they 
are “ made” jobs. But that is not the whole of the case. 
The contest between workers and employers for a living 
wage has gone on for ages, with the employers easily 
holding the balance of power. But in recent years, labor 
has organized, and has been able to force, at least in 
some departments, a more equitable wage scale. 

To pay a bricklayer $12 for an eight-hour day may 
seem excessive, and it might be if the bricklayer had 
steady work. But his is a seasonable trade. Not only 
that, but it is a trade that is affected, at times, and even 
governed by factors and conditions over which he has 
no control. When he works ten instead of twenty days 
per month, the hourly rate of $1.50 remains unchanged, 
but his ircome is cut in half. If he has children, his wage 
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will barely suffice to buy food and clothing for his family, 
and to keep a roof over their heads. John and his fellow 
workers know that better than any statistician, and it 
explains why they fight any attempt to lower the wage 
scale. 

For the New York area the WPA maps out work that 
will last about six months. At the expiration of this 
period, the workers will be shifted to regular jobs in 
the Government or in private service which, it is hoped, 
will be available at that time. John sees no reason why 
he should imperil all the gains won by years of hard 
fighting for a “ may-be” plan of that kind. He contends 
that if the Government hires union workers for less than 
half the union rate, private employers will do the same. 
After six months, the habit will be formed, and the 
worker will be told that he will get the wage that the 
Government gave him, and no more. 

Now here is a real danger. It cannot be charmed away 
by a speech from Gengfal Johnson. General Johnson can 
hope that the fears of®the workers will not be realized, 
and he can even put up his prayers to that effect. But 
both he and the workers know well that he can give no 
guarantees either for the Government or for the private 
concerns. Should private employers pattern by the WPA 
method (as many did two years ago, when the Government 
cut the wages of its employes), the Government would 
be practically helpless. It can promise “ appropriate ac- 
tion,” but can guarantee nothing. The wage scale, on 
the other hand, is a guarantee, at least of a sort, and 
such as it is the workers are loath to do anything to 
break it down. 

That, I think, is a fair statement of the case for the 
workers. What is the Government’s case? 

Perhaps we can find that in General Johnson’s address 
over the radio in New York on August 8. 

General Johnson insists on a distinction between “ union 
hourly rate,” and the WPA wage which he calls “a 
security monthly salary.” The two must not be discussed 
on the same basis. Anything that would break down the 
hourly rate, on which “the very living of workmen de- 
pends would be a tragedy,” but the WPA rate will not have 
this effect. To begin with, it will give the worker higher 
wages than he has had for the last five years. Next, the 
security salary will tide over these hard times until the 
PWA takes up the job. “WPA is only a stop gap to 
put people to work quickly. Behind it is coming as quickly 
as possible the vast PWA program.” When it comes labor 
can leave the security salary provided by WPA and trans- 
fer to PWA. This Government work will be under 
contract “and will give employment to every mother’s 
soul of the skilled workers at the hourly union rate, and 
at continuous employment for all of them.” As for the 
private contractors, “the simple truth is that there was 
not any generally respected hourly rate before the Govern- 
ment came in.” 

But why does not the Government pay the hourly rate 
in WPA projects? General Johnson answers this ques- 


tion directly. 
It can’t. The entire cost of all government can scarcely be 
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less than eighteen billions, the entire income, say, forty-two 
billions. We are close to taking or pledging forty per cent of 
all men’s earnings to fight depression and maintain government. 
We can’t take more without breaking down the system. We 
may have taken too much already. 

The Government’s answer, as it filters through General 
Johnson, is simply this. “ We don’t like the security wage 
any more than you like it. While we favor the rate for 
which labor has fought for forty years, we can’t pay its 
now, for we haven’t the money. But we are sure that 
when the PWA comes along in full fling, six months or 
so from today, you will be given jobs at the regular rates. 
Incidentally, private employers have pretty well smashed 
your union rates these last five years. As a stop gap, we 
offer the security wage, $93.50 for a month of three weeks, 
and you get it whether the rain interrupts the work or 
not.” 

This is, substantially, the position taken by the Gov- 
ernment last March when the McCarren amendment, pro- 
viding for current union rates in all WPA projects, was 
offered. When the American Federation of Labor pro- 
tested that a lower rate would destroy the union scale, 
the Administration answered that there was no connection 
between relief work and the rates paid in private industry. 
“IT will not permit anything to be done,” said the Presi- 
dent, “ that will result in lowering the wage scale of the 
country,” and he added that he did not think that the 
WPA plan “ would affect adversely or tend to decrease 
the going rates of wages paid for work of a similar 
character.” The purpose of the security wage as the 
Government sees it, is not to lower the level of wages 
paid in private industry, but to maintain a balance between 
security and private wages, so that with the inauguration 
of the PWA plan workers will automatically shift to the 
higher rate. 

The Government’s purposes are clear. But some fog 
hangs over the ways and means it has adopted to give 
them effect. Is it true, for instance, that the lower wage 
paid by the Government in WPA projects will not even 
“tend to decrease the going rates of wages paid for work 
of a similar character” ? An affirmative answer seems 
to call for stronger evidence than is at hand. As a matter 
of cold fact, has the Government any means of ascertain- 
ing the immediate, not to speak of the possible remote, 
effects of a labor policy which gets work done (whether 
necessary or “ made” ) for wages which are lower than 
the regular rate? Two things are certain in this huily 
burly of life: one, that powers assumed by governments 
tend to expand, and the other, that wages, once depressed, 
tend to collapse. If this new WPA policy ends its first 
period with thousands of workers still on the rolls at 
security wages, the Government will have another pretty 
problem to face. 

For the present, the “strike” or the “ walk out,” or 
whatever it was, has disappeared. John the bricklayer 
supplies the reason. “I don’t like this new scheme,” he 
says. “ But I can’t let the children go hungry. I'll take 
what I can get, and hope for better times.” 

So that is that—until the next strike! 
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Some Will Fail 


Joun WILTBYE 

I* one of his absent-minded moments the Editor of 

this Review published a paper of mine some weeks 
ago under the title “ A Refuge for Lame Ducks.” That 
is what the paper was called, but the paper itself, as the 
White Knight remarked to Alice, is quite another thing, 
for it had nothing at all to do with ducks. It was really 
about the school board in the city of New York, of which 
not one member can be called a lame duck—far from it— 
although I have heard other names applied. . . . But let 
us not go into that. It is a very long story, to quote the 
Knight again, and very very sad. 

The stream of thought has flowed into sluggish and 
tortuous channels. Let us begin once more. 

What I questioned, mildly, as is my wont, was the 
wisdom of a decree registered last June by the board. 
Seeing, imprimis, that a fairish percentage of the boys 
and girls in the high schools were unable (or unwilling ) 
to cope with mathematics, science, and the foreign 
languages, and in the second place, that these youngsters 
were cribb’d, cabined, and confined within school premises 
by the benign law of the State, the board decided that 
something must be provided with which they could (or 
would) cope. If your rabbit will not nibble at a bit 
of bacon, toss him a lettuce leaf. The lettuce leaf selected 
by the board was “a liberalized curriculum,” which, it 
seemed to me, was so liberal that it freed the nibble~ 
from any contact with cultural subjects, and also from 
the possibility of entering college after the nibbling was 
done. 

I was careful to note that this decision was a real 
tribute to the ingenuity of the board. It used to be said 
that the late Pulitzer came to New York and turned the 
old World into a newspaper designed for persons unable 
to think. Later Mr. Hearst went him one or two stages 
better. By means of the camera, he invented a newspaper 
intended for persons quite unable to read. Given a fair 
chance, the New York school board will outdo these 
marvelous efforts by discovering a curriculum which will 
impart a liberalized education to youngsters unable to 
think, unable even to read, and definitely set against 
learning to do either one or the other. 

While, then, I applauded the members of the board, 
I felt that the process which they were inaugurating had 
very little educational value. I ventured to suggest that 
they once more put their canny heads together, and evolve 
a name for the institution in which the process would 
begin to gyre and gimble with the coming of September. 
“School ” did not seem applicable. Of course, I pointed 
the moral by rehearsing the merits of the high school 
which harbored me many years ago. I recalled my first 
day, when a tall, lantern-jawed anatomy, informed, I take 
it, with an immortal soul, glowered at me, and without 
further prelude, said, “ Boy, take out your Latin Grammar, 
and get to work!” 
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“My dear Wiltbye,” writes a candid friend, “ don’t you 
see that you have given your whole case away? If you 
are an average product of the old-fashioned school, as you 
call it, it may be that we were tardy in getting rid of it.” 

There is always someone, as the cartoonist remarks, to 
take the joy out of life. The tables are turned. Yet as 
I look back on my old school, I seem to note an unusual 
tale of successes for its alumni. In the higher line, there 
are bishops (and at least one Archbishop), and vicars- 
general, and chancelors; college presidents and deans and 
professors of theology; a famous preacher, recently dead, 
and Regular prelates and missionaries at home and abroad. 

In the political world, we have not done so well. But 
in art, literature, medicine, law, eggineering, and business, 
we have men well up in the front. It’s a good record, 
I think. But history tells no stories of complete success, 
as Belloc reminds us in his fascinating study of Napoleon's 
campaign against Russia and the elements. Let me, then, 
herald the good my old school has done, and present 
myself as one of the failures. For some, you know, will 
fail, and I am content as the Abu Ben Adhem on the dark 
scroll. But only some fail. To the majority of the 
boys and girls, bred in the atmosphere of common sense 
and religion which is peculiar to the Catholic school, will 
fall as much of success as is good for them. 

On that thesis I take my stand. I wonder how many 
parents read “To a Cand. Ph.D.,” in America for 
August 10? That paper, written by a college graduate of 
1934, Edwin G. Moline, brought the mists to my eyes. 
Dreaming of the profession he cannot now enter, dream- 
ing too with tenderness “of somebody, some day, of a 
home with its library and fireplace, its garden and the 
peace and quietness we often talked about,” this cum 
laude graduate has fallen upon evil times, and thanks God 
for his job in a gas station. While he works and waits 
what he finds hard to bear is the whispered comment of 
many, “ Well, college didn’t do him much good.” God 
help us, why are we elders so cruel to the young? We 
know what these days are, and even were they more 
prosperous than those of 1926, a helping hand is always 
better than a stone. 

I am sure that this young man will at last come to his 
own place in the sun. He is not afraid that all the trees 
in the forest will be cut down, to use his own phrase, 
before his axe is sharpened. When the opportunity comes, 
there will be plenty of wood to be hewed down by the 
willing worker. He has learned to wait in patience. He 
is not ashamed to turn to whatever honest work lies at 
hand. “ Whether or not we have any immediate proof 
of a training valuable for making a living,’ he writes, 
“we do know that we have a training for life, and to my 
mind that is everything.” I thought of Browning’s: 

For thence—a paradox, 

Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail; 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me; 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 

That is what his Catholic college has taught him, and in 


the lines he sees depths unfathomed by the poet. Life is 
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not what it seems to be, but what we try to make it to be. 
Some will fail? Yes, Our Divine Lord knew that some 
of those whom He taught with loving care would fail; yet 
not all, not many, not even a few, but one only. 

As I look back over the colleges that I have known, 
and the boys and girls who came from them, I see failures, 
but not many, only a few. Perhaps that must be said 
of the alumni of every school in which, as in the Catholic 
school and college, Christ is the head, and His lore the 
chiefest wisdom. Some will fail, but only a few. 
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I* all this business of taxing the very wealthy a little 
thought might be given to the question, so far not 
very satisfactorily resolved, of who, after all, are the best 
custodians of wealth—if wealth needs custodians. One 
point of view is that expressed at the hearing on August 
7 of the Senate Finance Committee by Roy Osgood, vice 
president of the First National Bank of Chicago, who 
spoke as a witness for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. Osgood has an experience of thirty 
years in the bank administration of estates. ‘“‘ The best 
justification for the capitalistic system,” he remarked, “ is 
the fact that, by and large, wealth tends to come into the 
possession of people who are the best custodians of it. 
If estate and inheritance taxes, combined with income 
taxes, should remove the incentive to thrift and endeavor, 
an economic injury and not a benefit must result.” 

The “ by and large,” saves the generalization, of course, 
from the blows that would be dealt to it by the Kreugers 
and the Harry Lehrs and countless other painful excep- 
tions. But does the generalization stand? Does wealth 
naturally and per se seek the best custody? It would be 
very comforting if we could think so. 

There is no soak-the-rich fire in the heart of Abraham 
Flexner, philanthropist and promoter of educational stand- 
ards. In the August issue of the Atlantic Monthly Mr. 
Flexner pleads the cause of great fortunes from the 
standpoint of the public good. Without them, he argues, 
there would never have been in this country such institu- 
tions as the Johns Hopkins Hospital, with its galaxy of 
brilliant medicos. Our great university foundations and 
philanthropic funds simply would never have come into 
being without the initiative of the generous-minded men 
It is a familiar argument, and Mr. Flexner 
He asks us to pause and think 
And he thought- 


of wealth. 
does not overstress it. 
rather than to shout for the wealthy. 
fully gives a criterion. 

Our estimate, reasons Mr. Flexner, as to how far the 
practice of philanthropy will justify the accumulation of 
a huge fortune, will be determined by the degree that such 
an accumulation has been a cost to the community. He 
gives an apt instance in the case of slavery. Built upon 
that institution was a certain type of aristocratic civiliza- 
tion, which had a charm, a consistency of its own. Set 


free from ordinary cares by the service of slaves, cultured 
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men in the Old South, as in ancient Greece and Rome, 
were at leisure to develop graces of human intercourse. 
Statesmen and scholars were the result. But, says Mr. 
Flexner, the cost was too great. 

Is today the actual amount of philanthropic distribution 
of wealth sufficient to warrant the social cost of the 
accumulation of large fortunes? That is the question 
raised by Mr. Flexner. Though he evidently inclines to 
the affirmative, still he does not hesitate to use the Duke 
Foundation as an instance to the contrary. According to 
him the plea of the Dukes that the benefit to the public 
of their philanthropies would be seriously impaired by the 
public ownership of local utilities does not stand up under 
examination. Eighty per cent, according to Mr. Flexner, 
of those who would profit by the Government scheme 
are not users of the Duke facilities. The loss to the Dukes 
would be but one-third of one per cent of the total fortune, 
only one-third of which is available, in his calculation, for 
philanthropy. 

These figures naturally lead us to inquire about other 
alleged great benefits. While some of these are outstand- 
ing and beyond question, there are others whose claims 
might be less impressive if further examined. 





HAT distinguished financier, “Father Divine” 

(alias Joe Baker), of Peace and Kingdom fame, 
would doubtless agree that he comes within the scope of 
Mr. Osgood’s “ by and large,” as a fit custodian of the 
earth’s perquisites. He relates in his own words this 
interesting item: 

On Sunday Afternoon, I was pleased to Personally have a visit 
from a former Congressman—not for the purpose of merely seeing 
him as a person—but for the purpose of his making his confession 
of the limitless blessing the masses are receiving through their 
contact with Me. This former Congressman has received a 
blessing of three million dollars Federal Security, coming in this 
week or sometime, through his contact with Me, he declares. 
His wife, and also his son, just from Yale, verified what he said. 
Think of it! Coming as the poorest among men, yet making many 
rich. . .. He said he was going to use this money for the upbuild- 
ing of humanity, for the common good of humanity according to 
My Method. 

Now is not this a Wonderful Blessing? The most insignificant 
can bring to the significant, the blessings they could not have 
imagined by the mental and the spiritual contact, not even by con- 
tacting Me Personally, especially. It is indeed Wonderful! 


Indeed it is, though it will not be quite so Wonderful 
if that $3,000,000 Blessing comes in only “ some time,” 
by and large as it were, and not in the near future. For 
despite the valiant defense of the Chamber of Commerce 
the Congressman by that time may discover that much 
of his Contact with the Securities will have diminished. 





ONE of the instances alleged by Mr. Flexner refers 

to any form of Catholic benevolences. It would 
make an extremely interesting and profitable study to 
investigate, city by city, institution by institution, just 
how deeply indebted the activities of the Catholic Church 
in this country are to the “ custodians of wealth.” Such 
an investigation, made with the utmost fairness and ac- 
curacy, would yield significant results. It would give 
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ample tribute, of course, to certain magnificent benefac- 
tions, which are a shining mark in the history of the 
Catholic lay apostolate; but for the greater part it would 
reveal, I believe, a very moderate dependence of the chari- 
table work of the Church upon such accumulations of 
fortune. The works of the Church are largely, I suspect, 
financed by the poor in this world’s goods; and one 
possible proof of this is the absence from the scene, so far, 
of any great foundation, from Catholic sources, for his- 
torical research, foreign missions, Catholic daily press, 
and other such urgent matters. It is Wonderful. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Literature 
The Age of Dreams 


EILEEN FLICK 

FTEN have | wondered if man—could he suddenly, 

by some happy magic, find himself clothed in his 
often mourned and much regretted youth—should not 
find that his greater loss lay rather in the passing of his 
despised maturity. But be that as it may, both from the 
force of tradition and the innate wishfulness of mankind, 
parents look at children between the ages of seven and 
twelve with a nostalgia so keen that it amounts to a 
melancholia. 

Well, we cannot be young again. But we can re- 
member that though the eyes of an infant may seem to 
hold in their depths the intimate knowledge of some secret 
miracle, still, it is the wise eyes of manhood which reflect 
the promise of immortality. We can remember this, and 
we can act accordingly. Modern parents are coming more 
and more to the realization of just how important is this 
making of a man. In this age of gangsters, racketeers 
and child criminals, parents are no longer leaving the rais- 
ing of their family to the eldest members of it but are 
coming awake and doing it themselves. One of the wisest 
ways in which they are holding and interestingly induct- 
ing their children is through the field of reading. 

Back in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries no 
such opportunity would have been open to them. But 
today it is. In those times only the hair-raising propaganda 
of “ The New England Primer,” featuring “ A Dialogue 
between Christ, Youth and the Devil,” or Cotton Mather’s 
masterpiece, “A Token for the Children of New Eng- 
land, or some examples of children in whom the fear of 
God was remarkably budding when they died,” or better 
still a most instructive booklet entitled, “Last words and 
dying expressions of Hannah Hill, aged eleven years and 
near three months,” were available to them. And as for 
poetry, the poor infants were regaled by such affecting 
morsels as: 

I in the buriel place may see 
Graves shorter far than I; 

From death’s arrest no age is free 
Young children, too, may die. 

Does it not make your flesh creep? Imagine two cities 
vying with one another, as did Philadelphia and Boston, 
in the production of pious infants who, dying, instructed 
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their elders ‘on ethics and religion and strove to prepare 
them for the next world! And yet, ridiculous as this 
was, neither do modern parents want to drop entirely the 
important influence of religion from their children’s read- 
ing. For this reason, as | classify the books best suited 
to the various age limits, I also include stories directly 
on, or influenced by, our Catholic Faith. And strange as 
it may seem, you will find that they will not have to be 
rammed down the child’s throat as a salutary measure, 
but on the contrary will be devoured quite avidly as ex- 
cellent stories and splendid diversions. 

First we come to the important age of seven, the age 
of “reason” as it has so often been called. Here we find 
the “ Mother Goose” rhymes still popular and picture 
books still being well thumbed and lovingly lugged to bed 
at night. But the chief interest is in nature stories of 
“ The Mother West Wind” type by Thornton Burgess. 
This age would zealously guard (in the Catholic line) a 
copy of Benson’s * A Child’s Rule of Life,” delightfully 
illustrated by Gabriel Pippet, or “ The Lord’s Prayer” 
illustrated by Ingri and Edgar d’Aulaire. 

Lest you be skeptical, I can tell you that Benson’s work 
in rhyming rules of conduct is so exquisitely child-like 
that he seems to be a religious forerunner of A. A. Milne. 
The second volume is a brilliantly-colored scene by scene 
instruction in what we commonly call the “ Our Father.” 
This book was only published last year and should be 
very easy to obtain. It is modern, appealing and simple. 

At eight, we find the fairy tales of Grimm, Lang and 
Andersen keeping the youngsters late for meals and away 
from their spelling books. This age is a prey to fantasies 
and imaginings of all kinds. Children will dream for 
hours over Kate Greenaway’s piquant illustrations for 
Browning’s “ Pied Piper,” or over the mysterious draw- 
ings of Virginia Frances Sterret in the Countess de 
Ségur’s “ Old French Fairy Tales.” And perhaps another 
reason why you may find them in the attic instead of on 
the lawn will be Arthur Rackham’s dainty silhouettes for 
that greatest of all child’s fairy stories, “ Cinderella.” 

But nine sees the dawn of practicality. Little by little 
the youngsters are now becoming interested in the out- 
skirts of reality. They are well started in school by this 
time and, in consequence, are having less and less difficulty 
with their reading. Now, for the first time, they will 
pick up a book of as much as a hundred pages and show 
a real interest in it. The short story is still popular, re- 
member, but it no longer holds full sway. You will find 
the boys of this age engrossed in “ Scout Books,” while 
for boy or girl “ The Story of the Other Wise Man” by 
Van Dyke, “A First Bible,” charmingly illustrated in 
black and white drawings by Helen Sewell, or “ Tono 
Antonio” by Ruth Sawyer, will more than serve to en- 
chant them, and will give them also as charming a taste 
of their religion as can be found bound between the covers 
of a book. Concerning this last volume I would like to 
say a few words. It was only published in 1934, and 
I have specially included it because, besides being one 
of the most beautifully simple stories that I have ever 
read, it should also be a very easy one to get. The il- 
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lustrations, which are by F. Luis Mora, are very good. 

At ten, we begin to find an interest taken in books of 
travel. “ Heidi” by Johanna Spyrie, “ Silver Skates ” 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, “ The Dog of Flanders” by 
Ouida, Mrs. Perkin’s “ Twin Series,” and “ Lizbeth Long- 

trock”’ are current “ thrillers.” Boys of this age begin 
to show very definite leanings towards works on inven- 
tions and mechanics; according to statistics, twenty-eight 
per cent may develop lasting interest in science. But be- 
sides this trend, they also relish simple accounts of the 
lives of famous people, and myths of the type interpreted 
by Hawthorne in “ Pandora’s Box” and “ The Miracu- 
lous Pitcher.” It is now, also, that the legends of “ King 
Arthur,” “ Robin Hood,” and “ William Tell” probably 
come in for their hardest session of use. 

Eleven is the age of minor sophistication. Boys begin 
to spurn their sister’s books while girls surreptitiously 
sneak volumes off their brother’s shelves and steadfastly 
refuse to admit it. But actually the “female of the 
species” spends most of her time on the “ Little Colonel 
Series’ and the books of Frances Hodgson Burnett, or 
on animal tales of the “ Black Beauty” or “ Beautiful 
Joe” type. True that girls of this age will read the boy’s 
adventure stores but, the surveys tell us, not a single 
volume on aircraft, engineering, or mechanics is ever 
taken out of the girl’s section of the library. 

Now the interest in the sentimental type love story 
begins to gain ground. This is also the hero worship age. 
Biography and history, in story form, grow steadily in 
popularity. From the Catholic angle there is one book 
which I would particularly like to recommend: it is “ Joan 
of Arc” by M. Boutet de Monvel. 

Twelve sees the climax of intensity in matters literary. 
In fact many distracted parents are inclined to feel that 
a child’s taste for reading grows to extreme proportions 
at this time and should be curbed or forbidden. But this 
is only a natural growth and, in as much as the child 
will probably never do so much reading at any time in 
his life again, it is well to leave him alone. 

For the girls “ Littlke Women,” as well as the rest of 
the stories by Louisa May Alcott, reach the height of 
their popularity. Tales of young girls in boarding schools 
or college also seem to be among the favorites. Mean- 
while the interest in fairy tales is almost over, while the 
delight in adventure stories is constantly growing. Now 
also Bible stories, or stories adapted from the Bible, have 
a good chance of holding the center of the stage. But the 
most important of all is the frantically expressed desire 
to read books that were written for the grown-ups. Con- 
sequently “ Pride and Prejudice ” by Jane Austen, “ Lorna 
Doone” by R. D. Blackmore, Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” “‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” by Henry 
Harland, and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” by Stowe should 
somewhat help to satisfy this craving. 

As to the boys of twelve years of age, that is a differ- 
ent problem. They, of course, are still tearing through 
volume after volume of inventions, mechanics and indus- 
trial problems. One of the biggest fields of their reading 
is still that of adventure. But “ juvenile” has now given 
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place to account for feats of more breathtaking daring 
and it is during this phase that there is a real danger 
of the growth of harmful sensation. If the parent is wise, 
however, this is the opportunity to develop interest in 
Dickens and Scott and Mark Twain. The boys will also 
continue to read mythology of the Greek and Roman type, 
the Old Norse Myths and the quaint old hero tales. 

Finally | would like to recommend a few modern pub- 
lications which, I think, parents may find useful. There 
is a volume called “ The Silver Run” by William Hey- 
liger, illustrated by Geo. M. Richards, which is about 
salmon fishing, and which is more than interesting. There 
is also a story, “Lumberjack,” by Stephen W. Meader, 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz, which will delight the heart 
of any red-blooded boy of twelve. 

There is nothing left to say to parents except that they 
use their own very admirable judgment. They know their 
children’s likes and dislikes. They also know what it is 
best for them to have. A combination of these two in- 
sights should succeed in producing a very choice list of 
volumes for their delectation. And there is only one 
thought that I would add. In these days of license with 
religion, in these days when statues, relics, and churches 
are crashing around the heads of so many nations, remem- 
ber that children may one day be called upon to defend 
their Faith; help them to get acquainted with it! 





A Review of Current Books 








Catholic Statesman 


THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT APPONYI. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. Pubiished July 30. 

ITH all the cross currents of our time, seldom does one 

happen upon a life, moving in the freer reaches of leisure, 
world contact, and international politics, that is so definitely a 
product of Catholic culture as that of the late Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, Hungary’s Grand Old Man and once that country’s chief 
delegate at the Peace Conference. Indeed, the contrast is well- 
nigh uncanny between the immaculate outward conformity of that 
tall, super-aristocratic, bearded, and aquiline appearance to the hu- 
man surroundings of Paris and Geneva, and its inner simplicity 
of profound Catholic faith and unworldliness. 

Looking back over eighty-seven purposeful years of life, Count 
Apponyi traces the richness of his thought and appreciation to two 
primary sources—his home and parents, and the Catholic educa- 
tion of his boyhood. The parents “were people who possessed 
uncommon spiritual qualities, both as regards mind and character.” 
In his home, he “did not know the meaning of a divergence be- 
tween Catholic theory and practice.” The story of his education at 
the Jesuit College of Kalksburg is a brilliant tribute to the value 
of humanism as a medium, personal example as an inspiration, in 
the training of youth. Latin he “literally devoured,” and soon 
acquired an almost perfect mastery which stood him later in good 
stead as an interpreter to the mighty on distinguished occasions. 
Of his early teachers, he writes: 

Among the many Fathers with whom I came in contact 
there were naturally men of varying capacities, some more 
congenial, some less, some better suited to their work than 
others. But I never met one who was not to be respected 
as a man and as a priest, and for some of them I could only 
feel the deepest admiration. 

Three in particular, Fathers F. X. Hattler, Spinell, and Georg 


Patisz, exerted a deep influence upon him during his six years 
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at Kalksburg. A secret of this influence he attributed to the fact 
that “it was one of the educational principles governing the 
school to encourage the free development of individuality in 
everything to which no moral objection could be taken.” 

Coupled with the fruits of this training there was in Apponyi 
a natural inclination for the elevated and the sublime which breaks 
out in his reflections, as when he writes after his chapter on the 
glories of Egypt and Egyptian architecture: 

Looking back on Egypt from Assisi, I saw with compel- 

ling clearness the whole splendour of that Faith which I 

have always professed, and I experienced in the evening of 

my life a fullness, a peace, and inward satisfaction, such as 
man not often knows. 

This inclination found free rein in his passion for music, which 
brought him into intimate contact with Liszt and Wagner, whose 
talents he interprets and whose adventures he narrates. 

With all his idealism, and his passionate enthusiasm for the 
land of his birth, with corresponding grief over its post-War and 
post-Trianon sorrows, Apponyi was, as he had to be in the posi- 
tion he maintained, a penetrating judge of men. He succeeded 
in sizing up people pretty well during his early as during his 
latter-day visits to the United States, gave and took argumentative 
blows good-naturedly, and kept true to his principle of admitting 
no “inferiority” under any circumstances. The human drama 
of his own emotions and those of his companions at the Peace 
Conference in the clutches of the redoubtable Tiger are humor- 
ously told. Apponyi was forever an optimist, and refused on one 
memorable instance to let himself be caught when Thomas 
Lamont proposed to him the hypothetical troubles of a “ widow 
from Nebraska” over the loan that Apponyi was seeking from 
J. P. Morgan. Apponyi replied: “ Mr. Lamont, you can immedi- 
ately advise that widow from Nebraska to buy Hungarian securi- 
ties, and I will tell you why.” 

The riddle of happiness in old age he found solved by its gift to 
him of those changes which he foresaw and desired in earlier 
years. Apponyi was ahead of his times in his sense of dignity 
of the humble man. Instinctively, as a youth, it grieved him to 
see “wages, which determined the economic fate of millions of 
our fellow-men, discussed chiefly among the costs of production.” 
Abhorring Bolshevism, he desired social reconstruction and genu- 
ine social change, and welcomed Pius XI as the banner-bearer 
in this work, as in his youth he had venerated the wisdom and 
logic of Pius IX. 

One lays down this finished, sparkling narrative with but two re- 
grets. One is that Count Apponyi’s Catholic contacts in this coun- 
try were not greater; the other that he did not tell even more of 
himself. For the latter, his modesty was to blame; for the former, 
the» misguidance to which distinguished lecturing foreigners are 
usually subject, as well as the anomaly of his political position. 

JoHn LaFAarce. 


Mr. Green’s Predecessor 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. By Rowland Hill Harvey. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 
HE story of Samuel Gompers is less the narrative of a man’s 
life than the chronicle of a character and a crusade. The pres- 
ent volume is almost a history of the United States from 1885 to 
1925 as seen through Labor’s eyes. To move through the great 
public and class movements of that long period, the Knights of 
Labor, Populism, Homestead, Leadville, Pullman, the I. W. W., 
the National Civic Federation, and the unsavory National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers (which sought to bribe Gompers into re- 
tirement) as Sam Gompers moved through them is a highly in- 
structive exercise. By relegating the abundant notes to an appen- 
dix, the author has been able to combine a smooth-running story 
with the regalia of the scientific method. 
The approach is highly sympathetic, as indeed it should be. The 
principal criticism of Gompers is his raw opportunism, his deep- 
rooted suspicion of all social philosophies and ultimate objectives. 
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Perhaps for this reason, despite the enormous advance which 
Labor made under his guidance, he left unsolved the crucial issues 
ot American Labor: the injunction, horizontal versus vertical or- 
ganization, political and legal versus strictly economic action. The 
hard and cold intransigence of many employers and their willing- 
ness to battle Labor with any weapons as Gompers experienced it 
makes it doubtful whether these problems can ever be solved save 
in terms of a way of life accepted with full conviction by both 
parties. 

In one respect the book is gravely defective. 
dealing with Mexican and Latin American labor manifest that sort 
of provincial ignorance and uncritical acceptance of formulas which 
characterizes so much American writing on the subject. To ap- 
prove in the same breath Gompers anti-Communism at home and 
his patronage of the Red exploiters of labor in Mexico, to hail 
Obregon, Carranza, and Morones as liberators, while dismissing 
Victoriano Huerta as “that barbarian,” belie the trappings of 
scholarship so carefully annotated in the appendix. 

Bernarp W. Dempsey. 


Two long chapters 


The Arizonian 
THE MAGNATE. By Hermann Hagedorn. 
cock. $3.00. Published August 8. 
HE subject of this biography is William 
whom Mr. Hagedorn, apparently a devoted friend, character- 
izes thus: 


Reynal and Hitch- 


Soyce Thompson, 


He was the strangest combination imaginable of go-getter 
and philosopher, grabber and _ philanthropist, realist and 
dreamer. . . . Paradoxes ran riot. He was a promoter and a 
lover of beauty; a gambler, itching for quick returns, and a 
builder, patient and restless for the perfect; at heart an artist, 
in mind a scientist; cold-blooded and hard-boiled, yet gifted 
as with a sixth sense for the discernment of hidden move- 
ments; a political reactionary and a sympathizer with revolu- 
tion; selfish and generous, cunning and straight; inarticulate in 
words, expressive in action; a putterer in a garden, dreaming 
of infinite space; a profane agnostic, groping toward Deity. 
Thompson was many of these, if not all. Born in Virginia City 

in 1869, he spent his early years there and in Butte. He went East 
to school, and on his return to Butte tried many forms of business, 
most of which were failures, dabbled in politics, and finally decided 
to go East: “There’s not enough easy marks in Butte to make a 
fortune for me.” But he had tough sledding in the East until the 
success of the Shannon mine brought him that essential to a pro- 
moter, a following. 

From these beginnings Thompson climbed higher in financial 
matters. A clear insight into his methods is given in the case of 
Nipissing. He hired two “molders of public opinion,” a newspaper 
man and a mining engineer. The engineer made learned reports; 
the writer sent stories to papers and magazines of the glories of 
Nipissing. And Thompson, “trading on his own account, gave the 
market a semblance of activity pending the effect of a cumulative 
propaganda upon the sensitive surface of the gambling mind.” He 
made friends with financial reporters, and gave many a useful man 
“a personal stake in Nipissing’s fortunes by setting aside for him 
the profits of a possible advance. It was an ancient game and 
Thompson missed no tricks.” 

In 1917 he went to Russia on a Red Cross Mission to help Russia 
and keep her actively fighting in the Entente alliance. Failing in 
that, he desired to prevent Russia from making a separate peace, 
or to prevent Russia from being used by Germany against the Al- 
lies. There he met Raymond Robins, and the two worked together. 
The author treats this portion of Thompson’s career in considerable 
detail and sympathy, discussing his backing of Kerensky as long as 
he could maintain power, and then trying to achieve his aims 
through the Soviets, against whom he had been previously fighting. 
Thompson considered the revolution “as necessary to the develop- 
ment of Russia as the abolition of slavery to us.” 

The War over, he dallied in politics, but it held only a fraction 
of his interest. He told Raymond Robins, “I never feel comfortable 
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with politicians. They don't tell their own names.” He became 
interested in scientific research, and established organizations for 
that purpose. He maintained homes in Arizona and New York, 
and passed his few remaining years in them. 

The book is fascinating, and presents a clear picture of an in- 
dividualist typical of the period. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


ENCHANTED ACRE. By Gove Hambidge. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2.50. 

HIS is the book of a wise man who for the love he bore for 

Mother Earth quit his editorial job in New York and with his 
wife set out, having practically no capital, to establish himself on 
the land in Westchester. A great deal of the book is occupied with 
directions as to the raising of crops, and practical details about 
small farming. All of it very useful, but not calling for special at- 
tention here. 

For the point which it is desired to stress here and now in these 
days of economic depression and industrial wage slavery is that 
for those who have the courage to turn their back on wage earning 
and have the aptitude to return to the most ancient of all the crafts 
the kindly earth does pay a dividend once in the year. 

If there is any criticism, it is that the author is a little inclined 
to look down loftily on what he considers the peasant way of life. 
But the peasantry is not ignoble, Brisbanism notwithstanding, and 
back to the land may lead many a restless soul back to Him per 
quem omnia facta sunt. W. H. W. 


THE CAPPY RICKS SPECIAL. By Peter B. Kyne. H. C. Kin- 
sey and Company. $2.00. Published August 9. 
APPY RICKS needs no introduction to the American public. 
He is among the figures one might list as National Character 
No. 1 without indulging in excessive hyperbole, and his return in 
this new series of delightful adventures will be applauded by multi- 
tudes of his admirers. He retired from the active management of 
the Ricks Lumber & Logging Company and the Blue Star Naviga- 
tion Company a long time ago but did not retire from the habit of 
keeping his eagle eye on the progress of those concerns nor from 
periods of back-seat driving whenever he felt that a certain amount 
of judicious and dignified back-seat direction was called for. In the 
present volume one meets once more the same delightful old Cappy, 
exuding the same old shrewdness and humor, and lives with the old 
gentleman through a number of enlivening experiences that grip 
the interest to the end. eS 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 
By Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Langfitt. American Book 
Company. 
“aos written primarily for the public-school system, this 
volume deserves the attention of all who are interested in the 
development of the secondary school. In a sane and sound way 
the authors portray the manifold duties of a principal in his various 
duties as school manager and head of the teaching staff in relation 
to students, teachers, parents, school boards, and the community. 
Valuable detailed suggestions are offered in each phase of the 
principal’s work, and many precious hints on class preparation, 
discipline, extra-curricular activities, vocational guidance, etc., are 
given which will promote the professional spirit of the teacher. The 
book will prove a ready handbook for the young principal as well 
as for those of wider experience, for teachers in high schools, large 
or limited, and for such as are training themselves to responsibili- 
ties in school administration. 

The volume of 674 pages is attractive in form; the chapters are 
well defined and clearly subdivided in pleasing paragraphs with 
outstanding headings; the bibliography is abundant; an appendix 
to each chapter supplies valuable problems for study; and an in- 
dex of fourteen pages at the end of the book gives a ready refer- 
ence to even minor details in the volume. F. G. D, 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


HOMEMAKER’S HANDBOOK. By Dorothy Myerson. This 
566-page book apparently contains all the information needed to 
manage a home. It has shopping instructions and hints, menu 
planning, lists of necessary equipment, over 300 pages of recipes, 
a bibliography, and a thirty-page index. It should prove of in- 
valuable assistance to the housewife, experienced or inexperienced. 
(McGraw-Hill. $2.75.) 

CRUCIFYING CHRIST IN OUR COLLEGES. By Dan Gil- 
bert. This is a brand new edition of a volume that appeared two 
years ago indicting our secular universities for the atheistic and 
Communistic, and particularly immoral trends to be found in so 
many of them. The evidence for the student demoralization is 
plentiful and forceful and will put many Christian parents on their 
guard regarding the atmosphere in which their sons and daughters 
are apt to find themselves in institutions of learning where God and 
religion are not only excluded but positively attacked. (San Diego: 
Danielle Publishers.) 

1 WISH ’'D SAID THAT! By Jack Goodman and Albert Rice. 
The title page says the book is a “ discussion of the art of repartee 
by two good listeners.”” A bit more accurate characterization would 
have described it as an anthology of clever sayings, flashy come- 
backs, witty reflections. The book fairly sparkles with genuine 
humor and makes very entertaining reading. As one turns over 
its pages, he begins to wish he had said that, and finds consola- 
tion in the thought that maybe he will yet. One anecdote in 
execrable taste is included. (Simon and Schuster. $1.25) 
MOTHER MARIANNE OF MOLOKAI. By L. V. Jacks. The 
simple recitation of the events of Mother Marianne’s life leaves 
an impression of inspiring human heroism. This cultivated woman 
buries herself in a leper hospital. Filth, vice, disease are all 
unable to daunt her courage; difficulties disappear before her 
strong and intelligent management. She herself becomes an in- 
spiration to lesser mortals. Robert Louis Stevenson meets her 
and succumbs to her magnetism. Her lepers become her devoted, 
loving, grateful children. (Macmillan. $2.00) 


‘ 


Recent Fiction 


BETTER THAN DYING. By Robert Faherty. This first novel 
by a young newspaper reporter, lately graduated from the police 
courts, is a story of life in a Florida coast city jail. Uncle Billy 
Mefford, who keeps an eye on the prisoners, might be a composite 
of Warden Lawes of Sing Sing, Chesterton’s Father Brown, and 
a cracker-barrel philosopher. Whatever the merits of his theory of 
penology, which includes buying hibiscus blossoms for the mad 
Negress Castoria and serving prisoners an occasional drink of 
“shine” from the filing drawer labeled “ Poems, etc.,” it was quite 
the opposite of his deputy’s, who engineered a jail break in order 
to kill some of the inmates. There is a restraint and a sense of 
humanity in the handling which guarantees the author’s sincerity. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 

SECOND GROWTH. By Arthur Pound. Takes the Mark fam- 
ily from 1913 through the War, the post-War boom, and the de- 
pression. It is a well-written story and gives many interesting 
sidelights on the world events which it encounters. The scene is 
Pontiac and Detroit, and the background is the industrial growth 
of the two cities through the past twenty years. Published August 
1. (Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50.) 

THE ONE-MINUTE MURDER. By John G. Brandon. The 
scene is England, the hero the Hon. Arthur Stukeley Pennington, 
the story noted more for continued excitement than for plaus- 
ibility. But pleasant enough for summer entertainment. Published 
August 15. (Dial Press. $2.00.) 

GUNLOCK RANCH. By Frank Spearman. The author amuses 
himself and his readers with his latest swift-moving tale of Sleepy 
Cat and its picturesque inhabitants. All the Zane Grey trimmings, 
but much more effectively added. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


No Hatred 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In contrast with Bernard Martin’s communication it was my 
thought that Mrs. Duff’s answer to J. P. D. was an excellent 
rebuff. St. Francis de Sales tells me: “God respects not the 
authentic form prayers, how many they are; nor the rhetoric of 
our prayers, how elegant they are; nor the music of our prayers 
how melodious they are; nor the logic of our prayers how methodi- 
cal they are; but the sincerity of our prayers, how heart-sprung 
they are.” 

Mr. Martin is unhappy in his phrase: “ Your much-hated non- 
Catholics.” No non-Catholic is hated. Our daily prayers include 
petitions for our non-Catholic brethren, that they will find their 
way into the Fold. Be assured, Mr. Martin, Catholics will be 
equipped with ready answers to what you term “these embarrass- 
ing questions,” and to all questions regarding reasons for our 
Faith. In my last religious discussion with a Protestant his re- 
mark was: “ Well, you Catholics always have an answer ready.” 
Mrs. Duff gave no evidence of lack of charity toward her non- 
Catholic neighbor in merely stating the pathetic fact: “Form, 
form, .. . what else have they?” 

New York. Anna C. DrummMonp. 


Constitution No Football 


To the Editor of America: 

After all the claptrap that has been appearing relative to the 
Constitution, it is with genuine pleasure that I read your editorial 
“Hold to the Constitution” in your July 13 issue. 

Despite the fact that the Constitution is the organic law of the 
American people, they evince a very shallow attitude relative to 
it. It is high time that we as a pecple come to realize that the 
politicians, editors and others who make public utterances are mak- 
ing a football of what is our fundamental law. Your attitude con- 
cerning the Constitution has been so refreshingly sound during 
these times that I am moved to, and so do, express to you my 
congratulations. We need more of such thinking and teaching in 
these unsettled times. 

Winona, Minn. Tuomas E. WItey. 


About Amending 


To the Editor of America: 

Have those who advocate an amendment to the Constitution, 
placing all industry under Federal control, seriously pondered 
over the extent of their commitment? With a tremendously diver- 
sified production in the South, North and West and uncountable 
manufacturing and commercial concerns and all that this involves 
in the form of banking, that is, loans of money for industrial 
purposes, all labor laws and the formidable army of officials and 
specialists, as we had them in the N. R. A. who will inspect com- 
mercial, distributing and producing establishments to see that the 
laws are executed, not to speak of the graft, etc., shall we give 
Washington power to tell a little storekeeper in Oklahoma how 
many hours his helper shall work, what wages he shall pay him, 
how his goods must be wrapped, etc., else his license will be 
withdrawn? Why not a Federal amendment in education? It 
would be far less dangerous. A State would be far less rash in 
making laws in industry for its own territory, because it faces a 
competition from forty-seven other States. A Federal amend- 
ment would establish true “industrial statics”; for many laws and 
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regulations would have to be uniform, making competition impos- 
sible. 

Why this sudden madness for Constitutional amendments and 
conventions? Why leap from the frying pan into the fire from 
which there is no escape? Of course a law is always labelled “ too 
rigidly interpreted” when we want another and more favorable 
interpretation. An umpire’s judgment is awry when we are on 
the losing side. 

Justices who are guided by the whims of the populace, the 
greater good, expediency and changing circumstances or other 
like norms, are actually not interpreting a wise and carefully 
worded law, unless the law made provisior for such change, but 
are trying to adapt one garment to a dozen different measurements 
and call it a fit. The present good of a class, or expediency have 
swept many a ship of State on the rocks of disaster. 

We have to employ other means to silence the cry of distress 
of the laboring class. “ Hold to the Constitution,” says AMERICA 
in its issue of July 13. Well said, America! 

Philadelphia, Pa. Puitie H. Burkert, S.J. 


Religion’s All 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your two splendid articles, “ Religion’s All or Nothing,” and 
“The Four O’Clock Teacher,” appearing in the issue of AMERICA 
for July 27, seem to supplement each other. The author of the first 
article thinks it the business of the Church to convince its members 
that “religion is not theory, not speculation or vague theological 
abstractions.” The second author believes that the layman’s busi- 
ness is to assist the Church in this undertaking and asks us blunt- 
ly what use we are making of the methods and resources avail- 
able to us. While reading these interesting papers, I wondered if 
the authors know of the contribution which Mother Bolton has 
made to the solution of their problem. “ The Spiritual Way,” writ- 
ten by this member of the Religious of the Cenacle, and published 
by the World Book Company, will surely persuade any student 
that “ religion is all” and it will banish the difficulties which, like 
Hamlet's ghost, “arise to haunt the teacher.” Following the pat- 
tern of the “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas, “ The Spiritual 
Way” develops, by sound progressive educational methods, the 
doctrines of the Baltimore Catechism. To insure language suit- 
able to the child for whom it is intended, the vocabulary used is 
checked with Thorndike’s “ Teacher’s Word Book.” The develop- 
ment is slow. This allows time for the child to assimilate what 
he is learning. Through numerous tests, puzzles, projects, prayers, 
liturgical hymns and through practical questions, the doctrines 
taught are applied. Thus the child is lead to think, express, love 
and practice dogma. The doctrines as taught by Mother Bolton 
are not fragmentary, but constitute a beautiful mosaic, which, 
when grasped by the child’s mind, produces spiritual growth. 

John C. Roth may be interested in knowing what use the laity 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul is making of the resources at its dis- 
posal. This summer, through the generosity of three priests, as 
many catechetical centers were established where twenty-four 
hours of religious instruction were given in the evenings. Ap- 
proximately two hundred lay people attended these classes. Many 
also attended the classes in Church Art and Symbolism taught 
in conjunction with the religious classes by two competent lay 
women who contributed their time and talents. There was a 
fourth center which operated mornings at St. Catherine’s College. 
This one was made possible by the charity of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. One of the members of the Order, a Sister who had taken 
a course in “ The Spiritual Way” from Mother Bolton, and who 
was preeminently qualified by her scholarship and sanctity, con- 
ducted many women through “The Spiritual Way.” 

It is the hope of the writer of this letter that he has opened up 
new resources to “ The Four O’Clock Teacher,” and that by the 
use of them Catholics will be convinced that “Religion is All.” 

Minneapolis, Minn. H. M.G. 
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Chronicle 








Home News.—The conference report on the Social Se- 
curity bill was approved by the House on August 8, by 
the Senate on August 9, and signed by the President on 
August 14. He also signed the Motor Carrier Act on 
August 9, a bill restoring $46,000,000 annually in pensions 
on August 13, and the new Air Mail Act on August 14. In 
a message to Congress on August 9 he recommended ap- 
proval of voluntary State compacts to conserve petroleum 
reserves. On August 9 the Senate Finance Committee 
struck from the tax measure the drastic inheritance-tax 
provisions. On August 10 it reduced personal exemp- 
tions, broadening the base of the bill, but on August 12 
reversed this action, following protests by Senators Borah, 
Norris, and others, thus reducing the prospective yield 
from $450,000,000 to $250,000,000. A motion in the Sen- 
ate to recommit the bill to committee was defeated on Au- 
gust 14, voting 55 to 19. Howard C. Hopson, of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric, was located by the House Rules 
Committee on August 12, and was questioned by it on 
August 13 and 14. He said A. G. and E. had expended 
between $800,000 and $900,000 in fighting the Wheeler- 
Rayburn bill. A controversy developed between the 
House and Senate committees investigating the utilities’ 
lobbies, each demanding that Hopson testify before it. 
On August 8 the Senate passed, 53 to 24, and sent to the 
House, legislation to stop dollar-devaluation suits against 
the Government. It passed on August 12 the Walsh bill 
requiring compliance with labor provisions of NRA codes 
as a condition to all government contracts, Federal loans to 
industry, and grants of aid to States. On August 13 it 
approved the bill for a permanent Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration. On August 12 the House Ways and Means 
Committee reported favorably the Guffey-Snyder coal- 
stabilization bill, by a vote of 12 to 11. On August 13 the 
House approved in part the conference report on the AAA 
amendments. The strike of skilled workmen on WPA 
projects in New York City failed to develop after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt banned the use of Federal money to pro- 
vide home relief for strikers. In Chicago on August 11, 
ex-President Hoover stated that the country had a right 
to know before the end of the Congressional session “ what 
changes this Administration proposes in the Constitution.” 
It was reported later that Democrats were endeavoring to 
ascertain national sentiment on a constitutional amend- 
ment to broaden Federal powers, and it was thought Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would answer Mr. Hoover later, when he 
makes a Western trip. On August 14 the AAA increased 
the acreage of wheat to be planted from eighty-five to 
ninety-five per cent, due to the drought and high domestic 
wheat prices. 


Italian Events.—Two disasters last week interrupted 
the nation’s concern with war news. When a giant air- 
plane crashed during an inspection flight to Eritrea, seven 
Italians were killed, among them Luigi Razza, the Minister 
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of Public Works, and Baron Franchetti, a well-known 
explorer. On Tuesday, a hundred-foot dam, holding back 
the waters of Lake Orticella, burst, flooding the town of 
Ovada in the Piedmont Province. Estimated drownings 
were considerably above 250. The waters covered a fifty- 
square-mile area with a fifteen-foot depth. When war 
preparations accelerated commercial activity and the bal- 
ance of bank notes in circulation was unfavorable (as 
compared with last year’s figures), the Bank of Italy raised 
the discount rate from 3% to 4% per cent. Officials in- 
sisted that the measure did not portend inflation, and that, 
in fact, it was a move against the inflation predicted when 
the forty-per-cent gold-backing requirement was suspend- 
ed in mid-July. While observers were estimating that 
Haile Selassie could throw 600,000 men into the field, Pre- 
mier Mussolini ordered an additional half-million mobil- 
ized for war games. This would give Italy almost 1,000,- 
000 men under arms by the end of October. It was an- 
nounced on August 11 that the Ethiopian Emperor was 
willing to cede part of his territory to Italy in return for 
an outlet to the sea and financial assistance in the form 
of a loan. Italy scorned the reported offer, calling the 
Ogaden territory “a mere strip of sand.” On Friday, 
the immensely important conference between representa- 
tives of France, Great Britain, and Italy began at Paris. 
Dealing professedly with the 1906 treaties, the representa- 
tives were to attempt a diplomatic termination of the Ethi- 
opian crisis. But observers, fearing Italian intransigence, 
were pessimistic about the success of the negotiations. 


Hitler Boasts Invulnerability—“ No power on earth 
can attack us again,” Chancelor Hitler declared. Refer- 
ring to the Nazi religious persecution, he said: “Let me 
say this to those who believe they alone have a mortgage 
on heaven. Fifteen years ago I had nothing but my will 
and my belief; now my party is Germany.” Prospective 
imposition of an army dictatorship in Germany was hint- 
ed by a usually well-informed Vienna paper, which dis- 
cussed the widespread discontent in the Reich. Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, Economics Minister, took steps to prevent 
rise in prices. The Bureau of Statistics’ report on Nazi 
short-term borrowing avoided throwing light on the real 
amount of the Reich debt. At the end of July the total 
number of registered unemployed had dropped to 1,754,- 
000, compared with 6,013,000 in January, 1933. Suppres- 
sion of the Freemasons was accomplished and demobiliza- 
tion of the Steel Helmet units continued. 


Nazi Religious Tyranny Continues.—Ottmar Vey, 
Superior General, Josef Bruemmer, General Administra- 
tor, and Stephan Kok, the latter’s assistant, all of the 
Brothers of Mercy ; and seven nuns, Sisters of Good Shep- 
herd, went on trial for purported violation of the foreign- 
exchange regulations. The Catholic Youth camp at Hun- 
genberg was dissolved for indulging in sports reserved to 
the Hitler Youth. Provost Adam Schrull, of Teltge, 
Westphalia, a place of pilgrimage, was jailed for tearing 
down anti-Catholic posters. Viktoria Kern, of Freuden- 
berg, was imprisoned for a similar action. For refusing 
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church burial to a Storm Trooper, Father Peter Hunstiger, 
ot Nordhaussen, and his assistant, was taken into “ pro- 
tective custody.” At Fichtelberg, Bavaria, Father Hoizer 
was declared “ unfit to teach German youth” by the local 
Nazi officials and ordered to cease all religious instruction. 
More than forty graves in the Catholic cemetery at 
Schwendorf, in the Upper Palatinate, were desecrated. 


Priest Hung in Effigy.—The effigy of a Catholic priest 
hanging from a gallows was paraded on a truck through 
the streets of Breslau by Storm Troopers. Five-hundred 
trucks full of Storm Troopers rolled through Munich wav- 
ing anti-Catholic posters. Fathers Reckmann and Holt- 
kamp, of Gladback, were imprisoned. Secret police charged 
Catholic youths with attacking a Hitler Youth group at 
Krefeld. The Catholic church of St. Antonius in Amern 
was desecrated. Intensification of anti-Christian propa- 
ganda in the Hitler Youth organization was reported. A 
Hitler Youth group at Mark-Kleeberg burned a Christian 
cross to signify the resurrection of the old Teutonic faith. 
Another Hitler Youth unit in Halle staged a ‘ German 
marriage,” symbolizing the decease of the sacramental 
Christian marriage. An issue of the Catholic Sunday 
paper, Leo, of Paderborn, was confiscated. The Governor 
of Hanover Province ordered all civil employes to remove 
their children from confessional youth organizations. 


Laval’s Decrees.—Paris heads of the great labor 
organizations, including the Communist chiefs, ordered 
their followers to refrain from violent demonstrations last 
week. These orders came upon the heels of riots by the 
naval workers in Toulon and Brest, and of strikes against 
the wage cuts by French line crews of the Champlain, 
Columbie, Lafayette, and Normandie. On August 9, Pre- 
mier Laval issued a new series of decrees designed to com- 
plete the deflation program adopted on July 17. The thirty 
provisions, to take effect immediately, were expected to 
improve business conditions, reduce prices, and protect 
savings. On the same day the Premier addressed the pre- 
fects of all departments in France. Reproving them for 
laxness, he discussed methods of making his decrees opera- 
tive and of maintaining order. At the same time he warned 
the nation that the life of France was at stake and that if 
the present measures should fail, a dictatorship was inevi- 
table. A similar warning and appeal was addressed to 
the nation by President LeBrun on the next day. On 
August 13, M. Jean Tannery, the Governor of the Bank 
of France, made a national appeal. France, he said, had 
weathered the financial storm; the budget was balanced, 
the serious attacks against the franc had been repulsed. 
But millions of francs were still being hoarded just at the 
time when their presence in the market would make vic- 
tory certain. M. Tannery pleaded with his fellow-citizens 
to take their money out of hoarding and to put it in securi- 
ties or bank deposits, and thus bring about a decrease in 
the money rates which continued to slow up the national 
economy. 


Ireland and British Commonwealth.—Discussion 
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continued in the press and political circles as to the exact 
meaning of the statement ot J. H. Thomas, former Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, to the effect that Great Britain 
would take every step to prevent the Irish Free State from 
leaving the British Commonwealth. In a letter to Frank 
McDermot, leader of the Opposition in the Dail, Mr. 
Thomas stated that he did not mean that Great Britain 
would use military force. Several other interpretations 
of his phrase were made. In reprisal for an Irish declara- 
tion of independence, Britain might attempt to deprive 
Free State citizens living in Great britain of the status of 
British subjects. The constitutionality of such deprivation 
has been denied by competent authorities. Another in- 
terpretation implied that Britain would intensify the eco- 
nomic war that has been carried on; such action, it was 
stated, would ultimately harm England more than the Free 
State, which is rapidly developing its economic indepen- 
dence. The most damaging British action would be un- 
official, according to our correspondent, or apparently un- 
official, namely that taken against individuals. Such would 
be the repatriation of destitute Free State citizens residing 
in Great Britain, with the consequent necessity of their 
support by the local Irish authorities. Another develop- 
ment would be the stoppage of opportunities for Irish pro- 
fessional men, doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc., in Great 
Britain and the Dominions through the declaration that 
they were aliens. It was conceded by all that the legal 
right of the Free State to secede had been established by 
the recent decision of the Privy Council. 


Garrido Canabal Leaves Mexico.—On August 10 Gar- 
rido Canabal, formerly dictator of Tabasco, left for Puerto 
Rico. On arrival in San Jose, C. R., however, he claimed 
that he was not a fugitive. Several of his anti-religious 
decrees, as well as others, were nullified by State officials. 
Public indignation over the killing of five students had 
forced President Cardenas to declare the State Govern- 
ment non-existent, stripping him of his power. Garrido 
had instituted sex instruction in the public schools, and 
organized the notorious anti-Catholic Red Shirts. On 
August 10 Mexican military sources claimed an attempt 
had been made to assassinate Cardenas. Reuben Gomez 
Prado and four other men were arrested and accused. 
However, on August 14, Prado was released from jail. 
He said he had called on Cardenas as the representative 
of an agrarian organization. On August 14 the National 
Revolutionary party nullified gubernatorial elections of 
July 28 in Nuevo Leon, in which both Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Jr., and Gen. Fortunato Zuazua claimed victory. It 
was stated that the elections “did not represent the free 
will of the people,” and new elections will be held. 


Ecuador’s Congress Convenes.—In the middle of the 
month Congress convened and it was anticipated that 
President Velasco Ibarra might find his Government 
severely tested. In the Senate, Oppositionists were elect- 
ed to the offices of President and Vice President, though 
in the Lower House the corresponding officials were 
known to be supporters of the Government. The Opposi- 
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tion claimed control of twenty-two votes of the thirty-two 
members of the Senate, while the Government claimed 
twenty-nine to twenty-seven in the House. The Opposi- 
tion is mainly based on what is considered the arbitrariness 
of President Ibarra and the absence of any stable policy. 
Recently many changes in the Cabinet were made and 
only refusals of Cabinet posts prevented others. The 
President’s congressional message recommended reconsid- 
eration and adoption of the reconstruction plan. Antici- 
pating the charges of his opponents, he personally as- 
sumed responsibility for suppressing Renovacion and other 
newspapers and for imprisoning newspaper men. He as- 
serted that the President must act in the spirit of the laws 
if their actual wording proved inadequate for the security 
of society. While the Opposition ambitioned forcing him 
out, the President formally stated that he would not resign. 


Soviet Appeal to Farmers.—Speaking August 11 be- 
fore the seventh congress of the Communist International 
in Moscow, Earl Browder, American Communist leader, 
outlined plans for attracting to the proposed Communist 
“united front” in the United States, in the form of a 
workers’ and farmers’ party. This should unite wide 
masses of farmers irrespective of whether they subscribe 
or not to the tenets of Communism. Government confisca- 
tion of idle mills and factories would be advocated. Other 
measures to be recommended for American farmers would 
be a special tax on capital to obtain funds for social insur- 
ance and relief ; cancellation of the Supreme Court’s “ right 
to make laws,” “ democratization of the Senate,” and equal 
representation in Congress in proportion to the total party 
strength. The importance of the intelligentsia as a link in 
the anti-Fascist united front was stressed by Mr. Haupner, 
a member of the Russian Communist party. A. Lozovsky, 
secretary of the Red Trade Union International, demand- 
ed the cooperation of the Liberal Amsterdam Trade Union 
International (Second International), and blamed it for 
its aloofness. Penetration of the “ Fascist” unions was 
urged. The Standard Oil Company was accused of bring- 
ing the present Argentine Government into power. While 
the Communist International was in session in Moscow, 
the International Physiological Congress was meeting in 
Leningrad, with leading research workers of more than 
thirty nations assembled to communicate their various 
discoveries and investigations. 


Rising in Siam.—A plot against the Siamese Govern- 
ment and serious disturbances in Bangkok were reported in 
London on August 9. A group of non-commissioned army 
officers were arrested on charges of instigating disaffec- 
tion and rebellion. A special law was passed to deal with 
the malcontents, for the Government assumed that force- 
ful action was necessary to insure future national security. 
Reports from Malaya indicated that “ developments ” 
might be expected soon. Interviewed in Singapore, where 
he was visiting, Minister of the Interior Luang Pradit 
stated that the situation in Bangkok was “normal.” To 


complicate the local problems, Prince Anuvatana, chair- 
man of the regents who are administering Siam’s affairs 
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for the eleven-year-old King Aganda, at school in Switzer- 
land, died on August 12. Former-King Prajadhipok con- 
tinued to reside in England. 


Anglo-French Naval Talks.—Informal meetings be- 
tween representatives of the British Admiralty and French 
naval experts succeeded in creating a better understanding 
between the two nations, whose relations had been strained 
since the signing of the Anglo-German naval agreement. 
These meetings were regarded as preludes to official con- 
versations preparatory to a general naval conference that 
may be held within the coming year. The French seemed 
inclined to agree with the British policy of limitation by 
types, or qualitatively, rather than by total tonnage and 
according to ratios. The French experts, also, were said 
to be willing to accept the position of not trying to equal 
the British strength, though they were insistent on build- 
ing up a powerful submarine fleet. The meetings were be- 
lieved to have helped very much in preventing the naval 
race of armaments that the abandonment of the quota sys- 
tem by Great Britain seemed to make inevitable. 


Which Way Finland?—As a neighbor of Russia, the 
direction that Finland might take in her foreign policy is 
a natural subject of speculation for the Soviets. Such 
speculation was excited by the recent four days’ official 
visit to Helsingfors, the Finnish capital, of the Foreign 
Minister of Poland, Joseph Beck, and the usual rumors 
were circulated that the Finns were looking to an alliance 
with Poland and Germany against Russia. Statements, 
however, issued by the Foreign Ministers of the two coun- 
tries stressed the point that Poland and Finland both “ en- 
tertain friendly relations with their neighbors,” and the 
inclination of Finland’s policy seemed to be towards em- 
phasizing her connection with the Scandinavian countries 
on her west. 





This year Connecticut is celebrating its third 
centenary, and next week Catherine Rockwell 
Christopher will tell how the French army came 
through its hills and valleys and startled the staid 
Yankees with Mass out on the open hills. The 
title of her interesting story will be “ When the 
Bull Frogs Marched.” 

It is not generally known that Communism has 
made great strides in Canada as well as in this 
country. Next week, Alfred Greene, who writes 
from Toronto, will tell with a wealth of detail 
how the propaganda machine of the Communists 
stretches from the Maritime Provinces to Van- 
couver, in an article entitled “ The Red Bugaboo 
in Canada.” 

Marie Shields Halvey will tell how a lady, 
while darning a mess of socks, demolished for her 
husband some of the economic panaceas we are 
being treated to, in a piece called “ Mrs. Bradley 
Shows Them Up.” 

In a delightful evocation of history, Enid Din- 
nis will write of a pilgrimage on the Thames to 
the place of St. Thomas More’s martyrdom, in 
“Chelsea to Tower Hill.” . 

















